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A FACT FOR A FICTION. 


We happened to be staying, for a brief 
season, some sixteen or eighteen years ago, in 
a little village in the interior of Illinois at the 
village tavern. The usual bustle announced, 
one evening, the arrival of some travellers, 
and presently the landlord ushered into the 
common sitting-room two white men anda 
negro. The former disencumbered themselves 
of their outer garments, and we saw they 
were well armed with knife and pistol; the 
latter had neither coat, comforter, nor leg- 
gens, to throw off, nor arms to show, but his 
hands were tied behind him. Wesoon learned 
they were slave-hunters and a captured slave. 
Such indulgence was shown to the black man 
as any good-natured master condescends to 
bestow upon his dog; he was permitted to 
have a seat at a corner of the wide chimney- 
place, and while his masters sat down to a 
warm and comfortable supper in the adjoining 
room—the table, in case of accident, being 
drawn to just without the doorway — they 
tossed to him bits of meat and bread with 
which to break his day’s fast. ‘¢ I’ll thank 
you, gentlemen,” said one of the hunters to 
those present, “to keep an eye on the fellow;” 
he either did not hear, or did not think it best 
to heed the rather irreverent exclamations of 
one or two of them—that “they’d be damned 
if they did.” As the white men seemed in- 
clined to be communicative, the brief story 
of this successful slave-hunt was soon drawn 
out of them. ‘‘ Jem,” the fugitive, was the 
slave of one of these fellows, and had escaped 
from his plantation in Kentucky a little more 
than a year before. On reaching Illinois he 
was arrested under her laws, and required to 
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enter into the usual bonds, and being unable, 
of course, to do that, was detained where he 
was arrested, to work out the time of a year 
and a day, fixed, we understood, by the 
statute, before he could be permitted to con-. 
tinue, in his own way, the ‘ pursuit of happi- 
ness.’ That time had expired to within the 
day when this man appeared and claimed 
him as his slave, and he was at once sur- 
rendered. 

The village where he was taken was about 
thirty miles from that where we then were, 
and the party had left it that morning, the 
white men on horseback, and the slave on 
foot. The travelling was very heavy, and 
their progress slow, the more so necessarily 
that but two of them were mounted. That 
they might get on faster, the whites at length 
concluded to take their turns alternately at 
walking—“ tye and go,” they call it in that. 
country—-that the slave might be saved some- 
thing of the fatigue, and be enabled, when 
he did walk, to travel more rapidly. It did 
not occur to them that they ran any risk in 
such an arrangement, but the slave was not. 
so forgetful. He trudged on quietly for 
miles, riding when he was permitted, and 
walking briskly on fvot, till he was quite 
certain that the confidence of his captors in 
him was complete, and their vigilance slum- 
bering. 

In the afternoon, the opportunity he had 
been watching for anxiously all day came. The 
party were just entering a strip of timber- 
land, which, the slave knew enough of the 
country to be certain, must border a creek. 
He was then on horseback, and had, without 
exciting suspicion, pushed a hundred yards 
or so ahead of the other horseman; the man 
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on foot was near him, but four legs he caleu- 
lated were better than two, and he hoped the 
horse would soon carry him out of the reach 
of his pursuers. The venture was a desperate 
one, with an armed man within pistol-shot 
behind him, and another mounted not much 
farther off. The first bullet might bring 
either him or his horse to a stand, and in two 
minutes he might either be dead or recaptured, 
aud so worse off than before. No doubt he 
calculated his chances, and, being determined 
to make the attempt to regain his freedom, 
took this opportunity as the best the day 
might offer. We could see in his eves and 
the firm set of his mouth, as he sat by the 
fire and listened to his master’s narration of 
the circumstances, that he was not a man to 
be appalled by difficulties. 

As they entered the wood, one glance be- 
hind him was enough to show that now was 
his time. He shook his bridle-reim, struck 
his heels into his horse, and shouted. The 
beast obeyed and sprang forward. ‘Shoot 
him! shoot him!” cried the mounted man in 
the rear, while the man on foot started in 
pursuit with such speed as he could make. 
And this was so good that he saw he was 
gaining on the fugitive, and so did not use 

is pistols; for though a dead slave is better 
than no slave at all, it is not to be thought of 
so long as there is any hope of a live one. 
The chase was exciting, and conducted with 
great spirit on all hands; the pursuers 
screamed, cursed, and threatened; aud Jem 
kept his horse to his mettle, pushed his way 
vigorously through the trees and under-brush, 
and just at the right moment, when he saw 
he must be overtaken if he stuck to his horse 
any longer, he threw himself from his back, 
and rushed forward. A few moments brought 
him to the edge of the bluff—the high bank 
of the creek. It was not quite a perpendi- 
cular descent, though thirty or forty feet in 
height. Hardly stopping to look, he threw 
himself upon his side, and rolled and tumbled, 
and scrambled, to the bottom. His master 
was close behind him, and followed him in 
the same fashion; and before either could 
rise, they were in a desperate grapple. Sheer 
strength and plack would have carried it in 
Jem’s favour, but his master, in the struggle, 
had contrived to get out his bowie-knife, and 
Jem cried “ Enough!” whenhesaw the gleam 
of it uplifted over him. The battle over, he 
submitted to be bound, and the rest of the 
journey be made on foot. 

** Now, Jem,” said his master, as he finished 
his story, ‘are n’t you ashamed of yourself, 
and sorry for running? ” 

** No, Massa.” 

“Why, you villain, what do you want to 
get away for? are n’t I going to take you to 
a good home; and didn’t I always give you 
ars to eat and drink, and treat you well?” 

‘Yes, Massa.’”” 
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‘‘ Well, come, now, say you'll never try 
to escape again, and it will be the better for 
you. 

‘Massa, I shall try,” said Jem, and he 
drew himself up as he said it, and looked 
even proud and defiant:—* I shall try the 
first chance I get; for I want my Liberty.” 

That night he was locked up in jail for 
safe-keeping ; and in the morning, we saw 
them depart, as they arrived, the white men 
mounted, and Jem on foot, at his master’s 
stirrup, and his hands tied behind him. 

They expected to arrive that night at 
Vandalia, about thirty miles distant. We 
inquired, some days later, of a gentleman 
from that place if he knew if they arrived. 
The white men, he said, did, ‘*and were 
raving about there for days, the maddest 
white men he ever saw ; cursing the nigger 
between every drink, and offering any reward 
for any tidings of him.”” They had loosed his 
hands, they said, the latter part of the day, for 
he was foot-sore and weary with the heavy 
travelling, and, they knew, could n’t run; 
but the first timber they came to, Jem was 
missing. On subsequent inquiry, we learned 
their efforts to take him were fruitless, and 
they had gone home without him. Jem, we 
doubt not, was wise enough after that never 
to show himself to a white man in Illinois, 
but probably did his journeying by the light 
of the North Star.--National Anti-slavery 
Standard, 


——— nn ae 


AMERICAN PRO-SLAVERY MINIS- 
TERS IN ENGLAND. 


We have received from our esteemed friend 
Mr. John Scoble, the following highly in- 
teresting and most important communication, 
to which we earnestly call the attention of 
our friends. Mrs. Stowe has emphaticall 
called the pro-slavery ministers of the Ameri- 
can churches, ‘wolves in sheep’s clothing,” 
and for the service she has rendered to the 
Anti-slavery cause, they have endeavoured 
to traduce her character, and cast discredit 
upon her motives. It appears that some of 
these gentlemen are on the eve of visiting 
England, if indeed they be not already here. 
What is the reception that awaits them? 
Are they to be received into the pulpits of 
our ministers: to be allowed to sit on our 
platforms : to take part in the public meetings 
of our religious and benevolent associations ? 
When their course on the Anti-slavery ques- 
tion comes to be known, there is little doubt 
but that the reply will be an emphatic No! 


‘¢ New York, April 7, 1853. 
“Among the notabilities who have left New 
York to attend the anniversary meetings in Lon- 
don next month, are the following: the Reo. 
Samuel Irenaeus Prime, the Rev. Mr. Cook, and 
the Rev. Dr. Vermilye. Others whose names I 
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have not obtained, have gone thither also from 
this and other cities. 

“1, The Rev. S. I. Prime belongs to the old 
school Presbyterian church, which, whatever 
formerly were its testimonies against slavery, is 
now, to all intents and purposes whatsoever, 
practically one of its chief bulwarks. Mr. Prime 
goes to Great Britain as the chosen delegate of 
the American and Foreign Bible Society, and in 
that capacity will of course present himself at 
Earl-street, and probably figure on the platform 
of Exeter Hall. Justice to the poor slave, and to 
the Bible, and to all that is pure and righteous in 
our holy religion, requires that his true character 
and position here, in relation to the anti-slavery 
cause, should be known. Mr. Prime then is the 
responsible editor of the ‘ New York Observer,’ 
the organ of the old school Presbyterians, which 
has uniformly given the whole weight of its 
influence and circulation against the anti-slavery 
cause; and, during the last year, has signalized 
itself by the most outrageous attacks on Mrs. 
Stowe, and her unrivalled work ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.’ This religious journal has pronounced 
Mrs. Stowe’s book to be a ‘ fiction,’ in the proper 
sense of the term; a libel on the Christian 
ministry, and anti-christian in its character and 
tendency ; and although it has been severely called 
to account for its mis-representations of Mrs. 
Stowe, and for its libels on ‘ Uncle Tom,’ and its 
own wicked course, it still persists in its attacks ; 
and yet this man is selected by the American and 
Foreign Bible Society to be its representative, to 
a kindred institution in England! But this is not 
to be wondered at when I inform you that the 
pro-slavery power governs the Bible Society here. 
Two facts I may mention in illustration.—The 
first is, that the Society has been earnestly ex- 


horted to extend the circulation of the Bible to- 


the slave population in the South as a part of its 
duty, and large sums have been offered to be 
placed at its disposal for that special object ; but 
it has invariably refused to perform the one or to 
accept the other. You have only to consult its 
annual reports to learn the melancholy fact that 
whilst it is carrying ‘the words of eternal life’ to 
the ends of the earth, and asks no man’s leave to 
do so, it designedly overlooks the millions at its 
own door, who have special claims on its sym- 
pathy and assistance, and leaves them, so far as it 
is concerned, to ‘perish for lack of knowledge.’ 
Another fact is this: sometime since, one of its 
agents was in New Orleans, and there presented 
a copy of the Scriptures to a coloured man ; afew 
days afterwards he found out to his cost that the 
man was a slave; he was apprehended for this 
violation of law, and would undoubtedly have been 
punished, had not great interest been made for 
him. In his public apology, he said ‘ he was not 





aware that the man was a slave to whom he gave 
the Bible, or he would not have done it; and 
engaged he would never be guilty of the like 
offence again; whereupon, after due admonition, 
he was discharged from custody. 

‘To show you the feeling which the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Prime as the delegate of the Bible 
Society has occasioned among the Congregational 
churches in New England, and I may add, 
throughout the Union, I quote the following 
extract from the ‘ Congregationalist,’ a New Eng-. 
land paper of wide circulation ; and point you to 
the fact that it is adopted by the ‘ Independent,’ 
a New York paper, whose subscription list, I am 
informed, amounts to 17,000, of which upwards. 
of 3,000 are ministers of the Gospel. 


‘ Insupictous. — We hear it said that the 
American Bible Society has made choice of the 
Rev. Samuel Irenzus Prime to represent it at 
the approaching English Christian festivities. If 
this be true, we deeply regret it. For this gentle- 
man, as the author of many devout and excellent 
essays in the religious press, and as an amiable 
and exemplary person in private life, we have 
great respect. But for him as the author—in. 
his capacity as junior editor of the New York 
Observer —of the unchristian, undignified and 
abusive articles in reference to Mrs. Stowe, Rev. 
H. W. Beecher, and the whole Northern sen- 
timent concerning Uncle Tom’s Cabin and its 
bearing upon slavery, which have disgraced the 
columns of that journal during the past year, we 
have a feeling of mingled sorrow and disgust, 
which leads us, in common with a very large 
number of New England Christians, to desire 
that he should be no representative of ours, at. 
home or beyond sea. As friends of the Bible 
Society, deeply interested in its continuing to 
hold a large place in the affections and charities of 
the American churches of the North, we regret 
that some brother in general sympathy with the 
whole Church, could not have been sent to repre- 
sent us before our English brethren. We do not 
ask that any prominent anti-slavery clergyman 
should be selected, but simply that some brother 
might go to speak for us there who has not so 
extensively and perseveringly wounded the con- 
science of New England, and virtually put his 
shoulder to the wheel of the halting Juggernaut 
of American slavery. 

‘If the English churches are aware of the facts 
in this case, it will not be difficult to predict that 
Mr. Prime’s reception there will not be exactly” 
the same as that of Mrs. Stowe. It ought not to-~ 
be.’— Congregationalist. 

‘2. The Rev. Mr. Cook, a Congregational 
minister, is one of the Secretaries of the American: 
Tract Society. In his private sentiments Mr. Cook 
is understood to be anti-slavery, but in his public 
capacity, he justifies the Tract Society, in its 
mutilation of English religious books, which 
contain any reference to slavery. Many pregnant 
instances of this might be given, but amongst the 
most recent are the excision of anti-slavery matter 
from Joseph John Gurney’s ‘ Essay on the Love 
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of God,’ and Mary Lundy Duncan’s Memoir, by 
her mother. You are probably aware that the 
American Tract Society \azs it down as a rule to 
admit no appeals on behalf of the slave, and to per- 
mit no condemnation of slavery or slaveholding to 
issue from its press. From its ample catalogues 
you may select tracts against every other form of sin 
and vice, but not one solitary sheet that can awaken 
sympathy on behalf of three millions and a quarter 
of Africans and their descendants groaning and 
dying in Southern bondage. Here again the 
slave power interposes its vefo with fatal effect. 
Mr. Cook will represent the Tract Society of this 
country in England ; but whatever his pretensions 
may be, it were treason to the anti-slavery cause 
to allow him to pass current among your religious 
associations. 

** T can assure you it affords me no pleasure to 
have to write you these things about these gentle- 
men, but knowing the facts of the case, and the 
fearful struggle the true-hearted friends of the 
slave have to maintain in this country, with the 
mighty powers and influences arrayed against 
them, I should feel self-condemned, if I did 
not lift up my voice in warning against them, 
and all who, like them, shrink from the duty of 
maintaining the cause of the slave. I do not 
think my own countrymen, who occupy minis- 
terial positions in this country, are better types of 
abolitionists than are a large body of the native 
ministers, nor so good as a growing number of 
American divines. I have made inquiries in various 
directions and I am mortified that I cannot find, 
among the English ministers settled in this 
country, any one of note, who stands forth boldly 
and calmly, in the majesty of truth, and proclaims 
himself an abolitionist in the sense in which that 
word is understood at home. 

** The Rev. Dr. Vermilye is a member of the 
Dutch reformed church in this city; but is 
wholly unknown as an anti-slavery man. Had 
he countenanced in any way the cause of the 
slave, I think I should have been sure to have 
heard it. 

‘In the views which I have now expressed, 
I am sure I shall have the concurrence of the best 
class of abolitionists in this country, ministerial 
and otherwise, who ‘sigh and cry for all the 
abominations that are done in the land.’ 

“P.S. I beg to mention a fact which will 
interest you. The Hon. Judge Jay, who has 
long been an earnest supporter of the American 
Tract Society, has at length publicly seceded 


from it. A letter which that eminent gentleman g 


has addressed to the Rev. Mr. Cook, one of the 
Secretaries, will shortly be made public, stating 
his reasons for the act. I will send you an early 
copy. You will be also pleased to learn that a 
New Tract Society, organised upon anti-slavery 
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principles, has been set on foot, and is now in 
operation at Cincinnati. From the great West 
will come back upon the East the mighty wave 
of abolition, These pastors and people are more 
untrammelled and free than in this part of the 
Union.”’ 


Since the above came to hand we have 
received the New York Tribune of the 12th 
April, containing the Hon. Wm. Jay’s letter 
to the Rey. R. J. Cook, corresponding 
Secretary to the American Tract Society. 
It is too lengthy for insertion, and too 
important for curtailment ; but Judge Jay 
makes the following charge against the 
Society. 

‘‘You have, by this time, Sir, anticipated 
that my charge against the Society is one of 
omission. There is a giant—and in its influence, 
an all-pervading sin—in our land: a sin which is 
destroying the peace and happiness of millions, 
both for the life that is and for that which is to 
come ; and which is hardening the hearts and 
paralyzing the consciences of many more by its 
reflective consequences. Yet the American 
Tract Society has publicly and officially announced 
through you, as its organ, that it does not intend 
to recognize even the existence of this sin!”’ 


He then proceeds to show that whilst the 
Society abstains from bearing testimony 
against Slavery, it carries on an active 
crusade against dancing, rum-selling, Sunday 
travelling, gambling, &c. He also adverts 
to the Satlledons and expurgations which 
occur, in the Society’s reprints of works, of 
those passages which bear upon Slavery, and 
severely rebukes it for its subserviency to the 
Slave-power ; for all of which reasons, and 
for others not enumerated in this imperfect 
abstract, he declines affording it uny further 
countenance. 





MRS. H. B. STOWE. 

The public journals will have made our 
readers acquainted with the fact of the arrival 
of Mrs. Stowe in this country. Some doubts 
had arisen whether she would be able to bear 
the fatigue of the voyage, owing to the im- 

aired state of her health; her departure from 

ew York having, indeed, been actually 
delayed some days in consequence. Fortu- 
nately, however, she rallied, and was enabled 
to sail in the Canada, on the 29th March, 
which landed her safely at Liverpool on Sun- 
day the 10th April. For a few days she was the 
uest of Juo. Cropper, Esq., of Dingle Bank, 
in the environs of that city, from whose hos- 
pitable dwelling she departed, on the 13th, 
tor Glasgow, where she arrived at half-past 
ten at night. The announcement that she 
was expected had the effect of drawing a 








concourse of people to the platform of the 
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Caledonian Railway Station, Buchanan- 
street, for some time prior to the hour at 
which the train was expected, and by half- 
past ten o’clock there could not have been 
ess than 700 persons present. Within the 
building were W. P. Paton, Esq., the office- 
bearers of the Glasgow New Female Anti- 
Slarery Association, a number of the Dis- 
senting clergymen of the eity, and a fair 
proportion of ladies, who had assembled to 
aecord Mrs, Stowe a welcome on arriving in 
the western metropolis. After the majority 
of the passengers had quitted their seats, 
Mrs. Stowe, accompanied by her husband, 
the Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, her sister, Miss 
Beecher, her brother, the Rev. Charles 
Beecher, and a boy, about eleven years of 
age, suppo-ed to be her son, alighted from 
the compartment of a first-class carriage, and 
was received by Mr, Paton and the Rev. Dr. 
Robson. No sooner did the crowd observe 
Mr. Paton greet the strangers than they set 
up a lusty cheer, which was repeatedly re- 
newed during the temporary delay occasioned 
by the removal of the luggage, &c. ; indeed, 
the enthusiasm of the assemblage knew no 
bounds, the utmost exertions of the police 
being required to keep them back. Mrs. 
Stowe, who appeared highly gratified with 
the warmth of her reception, was shortly 
afterwards handed into a carriage which was 
in waiting, and the party drove off, closel 
followed by three vehicles with other friends, 
amid the vociferous cheers of the spectators, 
to the residence of W. P. Paton, Esq., whose 
= the gifted lady purposes to be during 
er sojourn in Glasgow. 

On Friday, the 15th, a soirée was held in 
the City Hall, in honour of the authoress of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”’ there being upwards of 
2,000 persons present, hundreds of whom had 
taken their places more than an hour before 
the proceedings commenced. The majority 
were ladies. The Chairman, Mr. M‘Dowall, 
introduced Mrs. Stowe, whose reception was 
of the most enthusiastic character, which 
Mrs. Stowe rose and acknowledged. 

Dr. Wardlaw then rose, and moved the 
following resolution :— 

‘‘The members of the Glasgow Ladies’ New 
Anti-slavery Association, and the citizens of Glas- 
gow, now assembled, hail with no ordinary satis- 
faction, and with becoming gratitude to a kindly- 
protecting Providence, the safe arrival among 
them of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. They feel 
obliged by her accepting, with so much prompti- 
tude and cordiality, the invitation addressed to 
her—an invitation intended to express the favour 
they bore to her, and the honour in which they 
held her as the eminently gifted authoress of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’—a work of humble name, 
but of high excellence and world-wide celebrity— 
a work, the felicity of whose conception is more 
than equalled by the admirable tact of its execu- 
tion and the Christian benevolence of its design— 
by its exquisite adaptation to its accomplishment— 





distinguished by the singular variety and consis- 
tent discrimination of its characters —by the 
purity of its religious and moral principles 
by its racy humour and its touching pathos, and 
its effectively powerful appeals to the judgment, 
the conscience, and the heart—a work, indeed, of 
whose sterling worth the surest test is to be found 
in the fact of its having so universally touched 
and stirred tbe bosom of our common ity, 
in all classes of society, that its humble name has 
become a household word from the palace to the cot- 
tage, and of the extent of its circulation having been 
unprecedented in the history of the literature of 
this or of any other age and country. They would, 
at the same time, include in their hearty welcome 
the Rev. C. E. Stowe, Professor of Theological 
Literature in the Andover Theological Seminary, 
Massachusetts, whose eminent qualifications, as a 
classical scholar, a man of general literature, and 
a theologian, have recently placed him in this 
highly honourable and responsible position ; and 
who, on the subject of slavery, holds the same 
principles and breathes the same spirit of freedom 
with his accomplished partner; and along with 
them, too, another member of the same singularly 
talented family with herself. They delight to 
think of the amount of good to the cause of 
emancipation and universal liberty which her 
‘Cabin’ has already done, and to anticipate the 
still larger amount it is yet destined to do, now 
that the ‘Key’ to the ‘ Cabin’ has triumphantly 
shown it to be no fiction; and in whatever fur- 
ther efforts she may be honoured of Heaven to 
make in the same noble cause, they desire, uni- 


Y | tedly and heartily, to cheer her on, and bid her 


‘ God-speed.’ ”’ 


Dr. Wardlaw supported the resolution in 
an eloquent address, and was followed by 
Dr. Robson. 

Professor Stowe next addressed the meet- 
ing, in an energetic speech, of which we can 
give but a very imperfect abstract. He was 
received with great cheering, and said ; 


‘¢ Inhabitants of the free city of Glasgow,—In 
the name of Mrs. Stowe, and in my own name, I 
have to thank you for the warmth of your recep- 
tion; but 1 cannot find words to do it. Is it 
true that all this affectionate interest is merited ? 
I cannot belp feeling in regard to that book, ‘I 
dont ’spects any body ever made that book; I 
’spects it grow’d.’ Under the pressure of a hor- 
rid Fugitive Slave Law, the book sprang out of 
the soil ready-made. Had time permitted, and 
our own feelings been consulted, we should have 
gladly settled down among you, accepted your 
congratulations, and spent with you the entire 
summer. But this cannot be; the state of Mrs. 
Stowe’s health is such, that she cannot bear somuch 
kindness ; and my own engagements are of such a 
character, that I must be in many distant places, 
and, by the Ist of June, I must be again hard af 
work in the United States. I believe that the pas- 
sing of the Fugitive Slave-law is the last desperate 
effort, and the dying struggle of the system. In 
coming along here from Liverpool, I have ob- 
served your wealth and comfort, and your abound- 
ing resources; but I have also observed that a 
great deal of it results from the products of slave- 
labour. In this country is the great market for 
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American cotton ; and it is cotton which sustains 
American slavery. I do not say you can do with- 
out it. It is cotton which makes the system 
profitable, and cotton makes the price of a man 
£300 in the markets of the United States. It is 
my conviction that nine-tenths of the people of 
the United States feel in their hearts, on the sub- 
ject of slavery, just as you do; but there is such a 
tremendous power brought to bear against this 
feeling, that those who are comfortable and wish 
to live in an easy way, don’t want to meddle with 
the subject at all. It may be interesting for me 
to state, that there are 23,000,000 of inhabitants 
in the United States, only 300,000 of whom are 
slaveholders. Yet these men hold public opinion 
in subjection, and exercise a degree of tyranny 
which is hardly equalled in the most despotic 
governments. With reference to the fugitive Slave- 
Law, I may say that it has been and will be 
altogether inoperative; for out of the thousands 
of fugitive slaves in the States, not twenty-five 
of them have been carried back under the influ- 
ence of that law.”’ 


A bymn was then sung, when Dr. Stowe 
having again expressed thanks for the glowing 
reception which had been accorded to Mrs. 
Stowe, requested leave for her to retite, on 
account of the still feeble state of her health, 

The authoress of “‘ Uncle Tom” accord- 
ingly rose, and bowing her acknowledgments 
to the audience, was conducted from the hall, 
amidst the most enthusiastic demonstrations 
of respect, the company standing, and the 
ladies waving their handkerchiefs. 

The Rev. Dr. King then moved the follow- 
ing resolution : 

‘* Resolved, that it is deeply to be deplored that 
in the national escutcheon of a people so closely 
affiliated with ourselves, and themselves so nobly 
free in their constitutional principles, and so 
jealously conservative of their own liberties, this 
one blot of slavery, so large and so foul, should 
be permitted to remain ; that it would be a cause 
of true and heartfelt joy to see our Transatlantic 
brethren roused to a due sense of their inconsis- 
tency in using their own freedom to hold millions 
in bondage, and giving practical proof of the sin- 
cerity of their love of liberty by taking measures 
to impart to others what they so highly and so 
justly value themselves; and, with the generous 
spirit of freemen, to ‘let the oppressed go free ;’ 
and that, instead of the two countries wasting 
words in crimination and recrimination, it would 
be incomparably wiser and better for each to set 
itself in earnest to the rectification of its own 
wrongs, the cure of its own moral and physical 
maladies, and the removal of its own sources of 
danger ; the two freest and most highly-favoured 
countries of the world thus emulating and anima- 
ting each other in a conscientious conformity to 
the grand Divine rule of social rectitude, —‘ What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them.’”’ 


The resolution having been cordially agreed 
to, the meeting was afterwards addressed b 
the Rev. Mr. Beecher, (Mrs. Stowe’s bro- 
ther,) and several other gentlemen, and finally 
broke up at a late hour. 
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On Wednesday, the 20th, Mrs. Stowe at- 
tended a grand temperance banquet, given in 
her honour, in the Music Hall, Edinburgh. 
She was introduced, amid repeated acclama- 
tions, by the Lord Provost, and was accompa- 
nied by Professor Stowe, the Rev. Mr. Beecher, 
(brother of the authoress,) Rev. Dr. Guthrie, 
Rev. Dr. Alexander, Protessor More, Rev. 
Dr. Robert Lee, W. Smeal, Esq., Glasgow, 
Bailie Fyfe, Bailie Boyd, Councillor Green- 
oak, Rev. Dr. Peddie, Rev. Dr. Brown, Dal- 
keith, Dr. Laurie, Councillor Hill, E, Wake- 
field, Esq., dean of Guild Blackadder, John 
Wingham, jun., Esq., Councillor Dickson, 
J. F. M‘Farlan, Esq., &c. Sundry interest- 
ing preliminaries having been gone through, 
including the delivery of a brief speech from 
the Lord Provost, the Rev. Mr. Ballatine 
thus addressed Mrs, Stowe :— 


‘Respected Madam,——It is now my present 
duty, in accordance with the request of the com- 
mittee of this movement, and in their name, as 
well as in the name of the contributors through- 
out the country, respectfully to beg your accept- 
ance of this Offering on the altar of freedom, 
and to request that you will be so kind as to appro- 
priate it, as in your wisdom you shall deem 
befitting for the benefit of the slave, and the 
advancement of the great cause of emancipation. 
And at the request, and in the name of a few 
Ladies of Edinburgh, who feel a deep interest in 
this cause, I have also respectfully to beg your 
acceptance of the silver salver on which the 
Offering is presented, to be retained by you as a 
small remembrance of this presentation, and of 
the deeply interesting services of the occasion. 
And may I be permitted to say that I believe I 
speak the language of every heart that has engaged 
in this work, when_I say, that we give you a most 
cordial welcome to this country, that we desire 
to give thanks to God, in that he has brought you 
in safety thus far. We earnestly hope that your 
health will be speedily re-established, and your 
days of usefulness prolonged, and our prayer is, 
that even as God has been graciously pleased to 
employ you as the honoured instrument of greatly 
advancing the cause of the oppressed, by the 
publication of your admirable book, so he may 
still be pleased to employ you, by your visit to 
this country, to deepen and widen the interest in 
that cause, so that that consummation, most 
devoutly to be wished, of the freedom of the 
enthralled may be hastened on.”’ 


The presentation was concluded amidst the 
loudest acclamations, the audience rising to 
their feet and giving vent to their enthusiasm 
by waving of handkerchiefs, &c. The salver 
bore the following inscription :— 


‘¢ Presented to Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
by a few ladies of Edinburgh, in testimony of the 
high appreciation in which they hold her, as a 
woman, as a Christian, and as the friend of hu- 
manity. And in memorial of the presentation in 


Y| gold, of the Scottish National Penny Offering 


now placed upon it, amounting to £1000, to be 
appropriated by Mrs. Stowe for the cause of the 
slave. Edinburgh, April 20, 1853.” 
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Professor Stowe, in reply, read an admira- 
ble acknowledgment from Mrs. Stowe, which 
we regret we have not space to introduce. 

The Rev. Dr. Lee, Dr. Guthrie, Professor 
More, the Rev. Mr. Beecher, the Rev. W. 
Lowe, and Dr. A. Thomson, also delivered 
addresses, and the proceedings terminated 
with the reading of letters from the Earl of 
Buchan, Dr. Candlish, and other gentlemen. 

Mrs. Stowe has been compelled to decline 
numerous pressing invitations, owing to the 
delicate state of her health. She has, how- 
ever, intimated her intention of attending the 
Annual Meeting of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, at Exeter Hall, on the 
16th inst. The Committee are anxious to 
take advantage of her presence in London, 
to present her with an Address, expressive 
of their sense of the eminent services she has 
rendered to the Anti-Slavery cause, by the 
publication of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and 
the ‘‘ Key.” If arrangements can be made 
to suit Mrs. Stowe’s convenience, it is in- 


tended to present the Address at a soirée, to. 


be given one evening during the week at the 
Annual Meeting. 

Further particulars will be furnished in 
due course. 








KEY TO UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 

Since our last, a cheap edition of the Key to 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin has been issued by Messrs 
Clarke, Beeton, and Co., of Fleet-street. It 
is a handsomely-got-up volume, and reflects 
great credit on the young men who have been 
so fortunate as to secure the privilege of 
publishing it. Not less creditable to them is 
the fact of their having presented Mrs. Stowe 
with £750 from the profits accruing to them 
from the sale of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Her 
interest in the present work has also been 
guaranteed, and we hope the saie will even 
more than realize the anticipations of the 
talented authoress and her spirited publishers. 
So much original matter, printed on such 
good paper, and with type so sharp and 
clear, has never before been given for three- 
and-sixpence. 

Thus much was due to the publishers. 
We have now another duty to discharge to 
the authoress. 

The earliest reprint, (published by Sampson 
Low of Ludgate-hill, at half a guinea) ended 
abruptly, and left an impression of incom- 
pleteness, The deficiency has been since 
supplied by Mrs. Stowe, and consists of nearly 
four sheets (eighty-eight pages) of new 
matter. Wedo not hesitate to say that this 
is one of the most important portions of the 
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Key: if indeed it be not quite the most. 
important one. It relates exclusively to the 
religious aspects of the system of Slavery. It 
is, in fact, the continuation of those powerful 
strictures on the conduct of the American 
churches to which we referred in our last. 
We commend these and the subsequent chap- 
ters to the especial attention of our readers. 
From the second chapter of Part IV., we 
subjoin an extract or two. 

The following one forcibly illustrates the 
relative position of the Church to the Slave- 
power: 


“‘The awful truth remains, that the whole 
of what has been done by the Church has 
not, as yet, perceptibly abated the evil. The 
great system is stronger than ever. It is con- 
fessedly the dominant power of the nation. 
The whole power of the Government and the 
whole power of the wealth, and the whole 
power of the fashion, and the practical organic 
workings of the large bodies of the Church are 
all gone one way. The Church is familiarly 
quoted as being on the side of slavery. States- 
men on both sides of the question have laid 
that down as a settled fact. Infidels point to 
it with triumph; and America, too, is be- 
holding another class of infidels—a class that 
could have grown up only under such an 
influence. Men whose whole lifeis one study 
and practice of benevolence are now ranked 
as infidels, because the position of Church 
organization misrepresents Christianity, and 
they separate themselves from the Church. 
We would offer no excuse for any infidels 
who take for their religion mere Anti- 
Slavery zeal, and, under this guise, gratify a 
malignant hatred of real aaagugs © ut 
such defences of slavery from the Bible as 
some of the American clergy have made, are 
exactly fitted to make infidels of all honour- 
able and high-minded men. The infidels of 
olden times were not such to be dreaded, but 
such infidels as these are not to be despised. 
Woe to the Church when the moral standard 
of the infidel is higher than the standard of 
the professed Christian! for the only armour 
that ever proved invincible to infidelity is the 
armour of righteousness. 

‘* Let us see how the Church organizations 
work now, practically. What do Bruin 
and Hill, Pulliam and Davis, Bolton, 
Dickins, and Co., and Matthews, Branton, 
and Co., depend upon to keep their slave- 
factories and slave-barracoons full, and their 
business brisk? Is it to be supposed that 
they are not men like ourselves? Do they 
not sometimes tremble at the awful workings 
of fear, and despair, and agony, which they 
witness when they are tearing asunder living 
hearts in the depths of those fearful slave 
prisons? What, then, keeps down the con- 
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sciences of these leaders? It is the public 
sentiment of the community where they live ; 
and that ic sentiment is made by minis- 
ters and Church members. The trader sees 
plainly enough a logical sequence between 
the declaration of the Church and the practice 
of his trade. He sees plainly enough that, if 
slavery is sanctioned by God, and it is right 
to set it up in a new territory, it is right 
to take the means to do this; and, as slaves 
do not grow on bushes in Texas, it is neces- 
sary that there should be traders to gather 
up Coffles, and carry them out there; and, 
as they cannot always take whole fumilies, it 
is necessary that they should part them; 
and, as slaves will not go by moral suasion, 
it is necessary that they should be forced ; and, 
as gentle force will not do, they must whip 
and torture. Hence come gags, thumb-screws, 
cowhides, blood—all necessary measures of 
carrying out what Christians say God 
sanctions. 

“So goes the argument one way. Let us 
now trace it back the other. The South 
Carolina and Mississippi Presbyteries main- 
tain opinions which, in their legitimate 
results, endorse the slave-trader. The Old- 
School General Assembly maintains fellow- 
ship with these Presbyteries without discipline 
or protest. The New School Assembly 
Pg its willingness to reunite with the 
Old, while, at the same time, it declares the 
system of slavery an abomination, a gross 
violation of its most sacred rights, and so 
on. Well, now the chain is complete as 
need be. All parts are in; every one stand- 
ing in his place, and saying just what is 
required and no more. The trader does the 
repulsive work, the Southern Church defends 
him, the Northern Church defends the South. 
Every one doesas much forslavery as would be 
at all expedient, considering the latitude the 
live in. This isthe practical result of the thing.’ 


A great cry has been raised about the 
“rabid fanaticism” of Abolitionists, Mrs. 
Stowe’s comments on this subject are admi- 
rable, and should be laid to heart by all who 
desire the advancement of the cause. Of 
course her remarks apply to the Abolitionists 
of America, whom she ably defends thus :— 

*¢ But will it be said, ‘ The abolition enter- 
ne was begun in a wrong spirit, by reck- 

, meddling, impudent fanatics?’ Well, 
supposing this were true, how came it to be 
so? If the Church of Christ had begun it 
right, these so-called fanatics would not bave 


n it wrong. In a deadly pestilence, if 


the right physicians do not prescribe, every- 
body will prescribe—men, women, and chil- 
dren will prescribe; because something must 
be done. If the Presbyterian Church, in 
1818, bad pursued the course the Quakers 
did, there never would have been any 





fanaticism. The Quakers did all by brotherly 
love. They melted the chains of Mammon 
only in the fires of a Divine charity. When 
Christ came into Jerusalem, after all the 
mighty works that he had done, while all the 
so-called better classes were non-committal 
or opposed, the multitude cut down branches 
of palm-trees, and cried ‘Hosanna!’ There 
was a most indeeorous tumult, The children 
caught the enthusiasm, and were erying 
Hosannas in the temple. This was contra- 
dictory to all ecclesiastical rules. It was a 
highly improper state of things. The chief 
priests and scribes said unto Jesus, ‘ Master, 
speak unto these that they hold their peace.’ 
That gentle eye flashed as he answered, ‘J 
tell you, if these should hold their peace, the 
very stones would ery out.’ 

‘Suppose a fire burst out in the streets of 
Boston while the regular conservators of the 
city, who have the keys of the fire-engines 
and the regulations of fire-companies, are 
sitting together in some distant part of the 
city, consulting for the public good. The 
ery of fire reaches them, but they think it a 
false alarm. ‘The fire is no less real for all 
that. It burns, and rages, and roars, till 
everybody in the neighbourhood sees that 
something must be done. A few stout leaders 
break open the doors of the engine-house, 
drag out the engines, and begin, regularly 
or irregularly, playing on the fire. But the 
destroyer still advances. Messengers come 
in hot haste to the hall of these deliberators, 
and, in the unselect language of fear and 
terror, revile them for not coming out. 

‘“*¢ Bless me!’ says a decorous leader of 
the body, ‘ what horrible language these 
men use !” 

‘¢¢They show a very bad spirit,’ remarks 
another; ‘we can’t possibly join them ia 
such a state of things.’ 

‘‘ Here the more energetic members of the 
body rush out, to see if the thing be really 
so; and in a few minutes come back, if pos- 
sible more earnest than the others. 

**¢QOh! there is a fire!—a horrible, dread- 
ful fire! The city is burning—men, women, 
and children, all burning, perishing! Come 
out, come out! As the Lord liveth, there is 
but a step between us and death !’” 

“<1 am not going out; everybody that 
goes out gets crazy,’ says one. 

‘‘¢’ve noticed,’ says another, ‘that as 
soon as anybody goes out to look, he gets 
just so excited ; I won’t look,’ 

‘But by this time the angry fire has 
burned into their very neighbourhood. The 
red demon glares into their windows, and 
now, fairly aroused, they get up and begin 
to look out. ‘ 

‘¢ Well, there is a fire, and no mistake !’ 
says one. 

“ «Something ought to be done,’ says ano- 
ther, 
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- 66Yes? says a third; ‘if it wasn’t for 
being mixed up with such a crowd and rabble 
of folks,{ “¢ go out.’ 

‘¢Upon my word,’ says another, ‘ there 
ate women in the ranks, carrying pails of 
water! There, one woman is going up a lad- 
der to get those children out. What an in- 
decorum! If they’d manage this matter 
properly, we would join them,’ 

** And now come lumbering over from 
Charlestown the engines and fire-companies, 

‘¢¢ What impudence of Charlestown,’ say 
these men, ‘to be sending over here—just as 
if we could not put our own fires out! They 
have fires over there, as much as we do.’ 

*€ And now the flames rvar and burn, and 
shake hands across the streets. They leap 
over the steeples, and glare demoniacally out 
of the Church-windows. 

“‘¢For Heaven’s sake do something,’ is 
the cry! ‘Pull down the houses! Blow up 
those blocks of stores with gunpowder. Any- 
thing to stop it.’ 

‘¢¢ See, now, what ultra-radical measures 
they are going at!’ says one of these specta- 
tors. Brave men, who have rushed into the 
thickest of the fire, come out, and fall dead in 
the street. 

‘*<¢They are impracticable enthusiasts. 
an have thrown their lives away in fool- 
hardiness,’ says another. 

“¢So, Church of Christ, burns that awful fire! 
Evermore burning, burning, burning, over 
Church and altar ; burning over Senate-house 
and forum; bu-ning up liberty, burning up 
religion! No earthly hands kindled that fire. 
From its sheeted flame and wreaths of sul- 
phurous smoke glare out upon thee the eye of 
that enemy who was a murderer from the 

inning. It is a fire that burns to the lowest 
hell !”’ 

Pointed as the foregoing and the following 
remarks are, those who have a knowledge of 
the Abolition movement in America will at 
once perceive that they convey a particular 
meaning ; and we may reasonably conclude 
that the writer had an especial object in view 
when she penned them. What, for instance, 
can be more pertinent and striking than her 
estimate of the power of vigorous remon- 
strance and action, thus cleverly introduced : 


“There are those who yet retain the delu- 
sion that, somehow or other, without any 
very particular effort or opposition, by a soft, 

enteel, rather apologetic style of operation, 
viathan is to be converted, baptized and 
Christianized, They can try it, Such a 
style answers admirably as long as it is 
understood to mean nothing. But just the 
moment that Leviathan finds they are in 
earnest, then they will see the consequences. 
The Debates of all the Synods in the United 
States, as to whether he is an evil per se, 





will not wake him. In fact, they are rather 
a pleasant humdrum. Nor will any resolu- 
tions that they ‘ behold him with regret’ give 
him especial concern ; neither will he be much 
annoyed by the expressed expectation that he 
is to die somewhere about the millennium. 
Notwithstanding all the recommendations of 
synods and conferences, Leviathan himself 
bas but an indifferent opinion of his own 
Christianity, and an impression that he would 
not be considered quite in keeping with the 
universal reign of Christ on earth; but he 
does not much concern himself about the 
prospect of giving up the ghost at so very 
remote a period. 

“* But let any one, either North or South, 
take the sword of the Spirit and make one 
pass under his scales that he shall feel, and 
then he will know what sort of a conflict 
Christian had with Apollyon. Let no one, 
either North or South, undertake this warfare, 
to whom fame, or ease, or wealth, or anything 
that this world has to give, are too dear to be 
sacrificed. Let no one undertake it who is 
not prepared to hate hisown good name, and, 
if need be, his life also. For this reason, we 
will give here the example of one martyr who 
died for this cause; for it has been well said 
that ‘the blood of the martyr is the seed of the 
Church,’ ”’ 


We conclude with another extract, which 
we appropriate from that chapter of the 
Key, headed, ‘‘ What is to be done?” At 
this particular time the advice comes with 
peculiar significancy, and the hint deserves 
to be favourably received, and promptly 
acted upon. 


“The third means for the abolition of 
Slavery is by —e 

‘‘Of this quality there has been some lack 
in the attempts that have hitherto been made. 
The friends of the cause have not had patience 
with each other, and have not been able to 
treat each other’s opinions with forbearance. 
There have been many painful things in the 
past history of this subject; but is it not 
time when all the friends of the slave should 
adopt the motto, ‘ forgetting the things that 
are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
which are before?’ Let not the believers of 
immediate emancipation call those who believe 
in gradual emancipation time-servers and 
traitors; and let not the upholders of gradual 
emancipation call the advocates of immediate 
abolition fanatics and incendiaries. Surely 
some more brotherly way of convincing good 
men can be found, than by standing afar off 
on some Ebal and Gerizim, and core each 
other. The truth spoken in love will alwa 
go farther than the truth spoken in wrath 5 
and, after all, the great object is to persuade 
our Southern brethren to admit the idea of 
any emancipation at all. When we have 
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succeeded in persuading them that anything 
is necessary to be done, then will be the time 
for bringing up the question whether the ob- 
ject shall be accomplished by an immediate or 
a gradual process. Meanwhile, let our motto 
be, ‘ Whereto we have already attained, let 
us walk by the same rule, let us mind the 
same things, and if any man be otherwise 
minded, God shall reveal even this unto 
him.’ ‘ Let us receive even him that is weak 
in the faith, but not to doubtful disputations.’ 
Let us not reject the good there is in any, 
because of some remaining defects.” 


We shall return to the Key in a future 
number. 





THE CUBAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


There appears to be no doubt that this 
abominable traffic is being carried on with 
renewed activity, in spite of treaties and of 
the remonstrances of the British Government. 
Searcely a packet arrives without bringing 
intelligence of the landing of large cargoes of 
slaves, some of them actually consigned to 
the Captain-General of Cuba’s most intimate 
friends. On the 18th of February such a 
cargo was disembarked at Cabanos, and the 
letter containing the news further affirmed 
that making captures was useless, so long as 
Canedo held an authority in Cuba. We 
subjoin the extract : 


‘The slaver Carlota is condemned, in con- 
sequence of the protest sent into the court by 
Captain Hamilton, of the Vesta, in which he 
-declared that it would be of no use to make any 
more captures so long as Canedo was in Cuba, as 
his protection and connivance were as notorious 
as noonday ; and, seeing the English papers down 
upon him so strong, he has got alarmed, and 
ordered the Spanish arbitrator to condemn her, so 
as to give the affair an appearance of fair dealing. 
Had not this been done, Hamilton would have 
nailed his colours to the mast, and towed the 
prize to Jamaica, in spite of all opposition. We 
were approaching a nice crisis; but Canedo 
backed out, as usual.’’ 


The correspondent of the New York 
Herald writing from Havannah, on the 22nd 
of the same month, observes, with reference to 
the slave-trade : 


** The scandalous connivance of the authorities 
with the reprobate slave traders, and the outrages 
committed on certain British subjects, brought 
instantly here an English ship of the line—the 
Cumberland—to inquire of his Excellency the 
cause of his extraordinary conduct. I am told 
that General Canedo denied in toéo all knowledge 
of the numerous recent landings of negroes from 
Africa, stating that had he been aware that the 
vessels lately captured by the English cruisers 
were intended for the coast of Africa, he would 
have prevented their sailing on such illegal 
voyages. But, when asked to explain how £o large 
a ship as the Lady Suffolk, armed to the teeth, 
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with a crew of 80 men, had been allowed to remain 
eight days fitting out in a port only 20 miles from 
Havannah, without being interfered with, his 
Excellency became so much confused that he was 
unable to make any reply. The arrival of the 
Cumberland appears to have brought Mr. Canedo 
to his senses. The vessel remained here but two 
days; in that short time, however, I learn that 
considerable business was got through with; 
among other things the outraged Englishman, 
Mr. Boylan, is to go back to his business at St. 
Jago, and no cause will in future be given for 
the arrival here of a three-decker, except on a 
peaceful visit. Go and do likewise. Instead of 
the Cyane, send the Ohio, or even the Penn- 
sylvania—she has long enough lain idle—and I 
will guarantee that, after such a visit, it will be 
some time ere Mr. Secretary Galiano again 
ventures to interfere with and ransack and rifle 
the United States’ mails—a thing unheard of in 
history, and never before submitted to, Mr. 
Conrad’s opinion that he has the right to do so 
notwithstanding. The French squadron is still 
in the harbour, also an English war steamer, and 
a fleet outside, cruising for slavers.”’ 


The most recent advices from Havannah 
are dated to the 29th of March, and report that 
more slaves had been landed on the island, 
and that the total number disembarked since 
the 12th of February amount to upwards of 
3,000. Other advices, vid New York, assert 
that the total number introduced with the 
direct connivance of the authorities, since the 
commencement of that month, may be esti- 
mated at 7,000. 

It is very certain that unless the Spanish 
Government follow the example of that of 
Brazil, and personally interfere to suppress 
the traffic, it will be prosecuted in spite of 
treaties and cruizers. In fact, the circum- 
stance of so many slaves being landed under 
the very guns of the fleet which we are in- 
formed was outside the harbour, cruizing for 
slavers, implies either an extraordinary lack 
of vigilance on the part of the naval com- 
mander, or the utter uselessness of the fleet 
for purposes of suppression. 

Recent advices from Madrid ascribe the 
late dissolution of the Cortes to the unwilling: 
ness of the Queen-mother, Christina, (who 
derives large revenues from the slave-trade,) 
to hear the disclosures concerning it which 
Genera! Concha, late Captain-General of 
Cuba, was determined to make in full Par- 
liament. 








SLAVERY IN THE DUTCH COLONIES. 

We have received from an esteemed 
correspondent the following highly  inte- 
resting communication relating to Slavery in 
the Dutch Colonies. Cheering as is the 
assurance of a decided change in public 
opinion there and in Holland, and however 
encouraging the prospect of approaching 
abolition, we fear that the actual condition 
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of the slave population is very deplorable, if 

the accounts from Surinam, as given in the 

Reporter for April, from the Colonist, are to 

be relied upon. 
. © Utrecht, 13th April, 1853. 

“ As for the anti-slavery cause in general, 
I may inform you, with some satisfaction, 
that since my friends and I began to plead it, 
about thirteen years ago, we have made 
great progress. To speak of emancipation 
was then generally disapproved of. We met 
commonly with ridicule or reproach. Sla- 
very was considered necessary for our colonies, 
and it was thought dangerous to represent it 
as inhumane and unlawful. 

‘*In the colonies to speak of emancipation 
was not allowed. 

‘‘ Now public opinion is thoroughly changed. 
Anti-slavery men are no longer laughed at, 
and few persons continue to defend slavery. 
Even the necessity of emancipation begins to 
be avowed, and in the colonies the owners 
and planters wish it. The colonial news- 
papers contain, from time to time, articles to 
demonstrate the impossibility of continuing 
slave-holding. 

‘‘The Ministers and the States-General 
have already pronounced more than once, 
that Slavery must be abolished; the only 
question is how soon and in what manner. 
A great difficulty is the compensation; of 
course a serious matter for the slaveholders 
and their many relations in this country. In 
the two bills for the administration of the 
colonies, emancipation is proposed, but the 
question of compensation is left aside. I fear 
that this will meet with strong opposition. 
The proposed mode of emancipation is also 
very objectionable, viz., by declaring free, 
the children of all slaves born after the pub- 
lication of the law. The effect would be, 
that the present generation would continue in 
slavery, and that the education of the free 
children would be a matter of great difficulty 
for the colonial administration. Many other 
plans are proposed, and I hope it will be 
found imevitable to pronounce a general 
emancipation. 

“In the meantime, important progress is 
being made. In our East Indian colonies 
the number of slaves is very small, and they 
are all domestic. A rapid diminution by 
voluntary emancipation has taken place, 
which is favoured by public opinion. Ano- 
ther mode is also frequently employed, and 
seems to grow general, viz.: that the slaves 
are permitted to buy themselves. Many 
examples of it are related in the Java papers, 
and the bargains are made for such trifles, 
that the auctions are evidently a mere form. 
Owing to a sort of tacit convention, nobody 
bids when the slave offers, perhaps only a few 
guilders, to buy himself. Sometimes, too, they 
are bought with the avowed intention of 
setting thene at liberty, and im this case also 











all other persons abstain from bidding, So 
we may hope that even without a law 
slavery will disappear very soon in these 
colonies. 

‘In the West Indian colonies, the last 
Governor, Baron Van Raders, succeeded at 
last in persuading the owners, that they 
ought to prepare their slaves for freedom. 
He told me himself that a great improvement 
had taken place; that the Spanish lash is no 
more known amongst the planters, and that 
the mortality of the slaves has much dimin- 
ished. The influence of Demerara and of 
Guiana, where the English and French 
negroes are free, grows irresistible for the 
Dutch. So we may expect that in a short 
time also in these colonies slavery will cease. 

** We should wish to hasten this great step 
for the sake of religion, justice and humanity, 
and I can assure you that I would not neg- 
lect any opportunity to plead that sacred 
cause. 

*¢* Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ is much read, and 
is translated in this country. It makes great 
impression, which, I hope, will have a salu- 
tary effect on our legislators, who must soon 
discuss the bills on the colonies.” 





A Fairarut Servant.—The New Orleans 
Picayune relates the following little incident, 
which will, it says, go as far to counteract the 
baneful calumnies of Uncle Tom’s Cabin as pages 
of declamation and argument :—‘‘ A gentleman 
travelling down the Mississippi, not long since, 
became acquainted on the boat with a lady, who, 
with her six children, was on her way to Califor- 
nia. She had only one servant, a negro man, 
who had gone to California alone, worked hard, 
and sent one thousand dollars to his mistress, to 
enable her and her little ones to go out to the 
far-distant gold region.”—This only proves that 
there are good men who are slaves, not that slavery 
is a good thing.—Eb. 

Tae Pecuttar InstituTion.—In the new 
code of Alabama, soon to go into use, occur the 
following paragraphs in relation to slaves -—~ 
1. No master, owner, or overseer must allow any 
slaves of which he has charge, to hire his own 
time, or go at large, under a penalty of not 
less than twenty, nor more than one hundred 
dollars. 2. No person must permit any slave to 
be or remain at his house, out-house, or kitchen, 
more than four hours at any one time, without 
permission of the owner or overseer of such 
slave. 3. Any assembly of more than five negroes 
(other than those of the person of the house at 
which they may be), at any house, plantation, or 
quarter, is prohibited under a penalty of ten 
dollars for each one over that number, to any one 
who may sue for it. 4. No slave shall keep a 
dog, under the penalty of twenty stripes ; and if a 
slave keeps a dog with the consent of his owner 
or overseer, such owner or overseer forfeits five 
dollars for every dog so kept, to be recovered by 
any one who may sue for it. No slave can own 
any property, and all such property may be sold 
by the order of a justice of the peace, and one 
half the proceeds given to the informer. 
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The Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
MONDAY, MAY 2nd, 1853. 


OUR ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society will be held at 
Exeter Hall, on Monday Evening, the 16th 
of May inst. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury in the Chair. 

The Bishop of Oxford; Professor Stowe ; 
the Rev. C. Beecher; the Rev. Wm. Arthur, 
M.A.; the Rev. Wm. Brock; the Rev. Jno. 
Burnet; the Rev. Alexander Crummell, 
B.A., and the Rev. S. R. Ward, a coloured 
minister from the United States, are expected 
to take part in the proceedings. 

The Chair to be taken at half-past six. 








ADDRESS TO CHURCHES. 


Since the publication in our last, of the 
*¢ Address of the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, to Chris- 
tians of all. Denominations in the United 
Kingdom, and especially to Christian Minis- 
ters,”’ that document has been largely circu- 
lated. As, however, it would have been 
incomplete without a statistical account of the 
extent to which the American Churches, 
Missionary Associatious and Religious Socie- 
ties, are directly implicated in slave-holding, 
or otherwise instrumental in supporting the 
system, a statement was subjoined as an 
appendix, for the information and guidance 
of those to whose attention the Address was 
especially recommended. It was compiled 
on the authority of Professor Blanchard, of 
Knox College, Iilinois. Since its issue, we 
have received further details from the Rev. 
E, Matthews, of Wisconsin, a member of the 
Free Baptist Mission, and who is now in this 
country. This gentleman is mentioned by 
Mrs. Stowe, in her Key to Uncle Tom, as 
having been lynched in Kentucky for preach- 
ing against slavery, and is the joint author, 
with Mr. Foss, of a book bearing the title of 
Facts for Baptist Churches, which has been 
extensively and favourably reviewed by the 
American press. A third authority is the 
American Anti-slavery Almanac. From these 








we have compiled a more elaborated statement, 

which we subjoin. 

Protestant Episcopalians. —1,504 minis- 
ters ; 73,000 members ; 88,000 slaves. 

A Connexional church; a large share of 
the members live in the Free States. 
Presbyterians. — 4,578 ministers; 400,259 

members ; 77,000 slaves. 

Two Connexional churches.—Old School 
and New School. The former has members 
chiefly in the Slave, the latter in the Free 
States, sustaining the following Societies 
which strongly support slavery: American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, American Home Missionary Society, 
American Bible Society, American Tract 
Society, American Sunday School Union. 
Congregationalists.—-1,687 ministers ; 197,196 

members. 

Churches Independent. A few members 
only in the Slave States, some of whom hold 
slaves. The body sustains the Societies above 
referred to, which the Presbyterians sustain. 
Baptists.—8,018 ministers ; 948,867 mem- 

bers ; 226,000 slaves. 

Churches Independent. One-half’ the 
members live in the Free States, sustaining 
the following Societies, which strongly sup- 
port slavery: American Baptist Missionary 
Union, American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, American Bible Union, American and 
Foreign Bible Society. 
Methodists. — 6,000 ministers; 1,250,000 

members ; 219,563 slaves. 

Three bodies, each Connexional. The Me- 
thodist Episcopal having a few members only 
in the Slave States, and few slave-holders 
and slaves. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
nearly all residing in the Slave States. 

Protestant Methodists, the majority re- 
siding in Slave States. 

Each sustains a Missionary body sanction- 
ing Slavery. 

Moravians, Catholics, and Unitarians, 
have some slave-holding members, and as 
bodies sanction Slavery, estimated thus:— 
Other Denominations. — 3,514 ministers ; 
530,196 members ; 50,000 slaves. 

Total.—25,614 ministers ; 3,229,322 mem- 
bers ; 660,563 slaves. 

At 800 dollars (a low estimate at present) 
for each slave, the foregoing statement shows 
that there is actually vested in human bodies 
and souls, a property-fund amounting to the 
enormous sum of 528,450,400 dollars, or 
£105,690,080, owned by the American Pro- 
testant churches. On the other hand, as the 
whole number of slaves held in the United 
States amounts to 3,300,000 ‘n round num- 


bers, of which the above list includes only a 
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fifth, it may reasonably be asked: By what 
class of persons are the remaining four-fifths 
held? Do they make no profession of reli- 
gion at all? Or to what denomination do 
they belong? Without attempting to answer 
these questions, it cannot be denied that the 
fact of 660,563 slaves being held in the United 
States by ministers and members of the Pro- 
testant churches, is one that must exercise a 
powerful influence in maintaining the system 
of Slavery. 

The following is a list of the religious socie- 
ties that refuse to treat slave-holding as a sin: 

American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. 

American Home Missionary Society. 

American Bible Society. 

American Baptist Missionary Union. 

American Baptist Home Mission Society. 

American Baptist Publication Society. 

American Bible Union. 

American and Foreign Bible Society. 

American Tract Society. 

American Sunday School Union. 

The Missionary Societies of the Protestant 
Methodist, Episcopal Methodist, and Mora- 
vian bodies respectively. 

It is only an act of justice to the Churches 
and Missionary Associations which have 
refused to receive slave-holders as members, 
to record their names in honourable contrast 
with those who are implicated in the enor- 
mous iniquity of slave-holding. They are 
therefore subjoined. They reside almost 
entirely in the Free States, and are grievously 
persecuted by their dissentient brethren. 


American Baptist Free Mission Society, 
aided by about 10,000 members. 

American Missionary Association, aided 
by 20,000. 

American Free Presbyterians, nearly 1,000. 

American Free Will Baptists, 49,215. 

American ‘ Friends,’”’ 300 congregations. 

American Covenanters, « few hundreds. 

American Wesleyan Methodists, 20,000, 


In conclusion it may be observed, that if 
ministers and members of Protestant churches 
are to retain their fellow-men in Slavery, 
without incurring the censure of the religious 
communities to which they belong, this pro- 
cedure can scarcely be regarded as anything 
less than a practical declaration that Slavery 
is not inconsistent with the principles of the 
Gospel. ‘ 

We will add, that if in the above honour- 
able list any denomination has been omitted, 
we shall feel obliged by such information as 
may enable us to do them justice. 








THE FREE-LABOUR MOVEMENT. 


We have recently received so many com- 
munications relating to the free-labour move- 
ment, that we can no longer defer submitting 
to our correspondents a few observations 
upon the subject. We are aware that man 
tried friends of the slave, do not coincide 
with us in regarding abstention from consum- 
ing slave-grown produce as an anti-slavery 
instrumentality ; whilst some even ridicule 
the idea as frivolous, and regard the time, 
energy and money expended in the move- 
ment, as so much lost to the cause. Before, 
however, we question the efficacy of a free- 
labour movement, as a means of putting an 
end to Slavery, we are called upon to deter- 
mine whether, so long as we consume slave- 
labour produce, we are consistent in advocat- 
ing the abolition of the system which such 
consumption sustains. Now it is clear that 
this is entirely a question of conscience, and 
must be decided by the individual in whose 
mind the question is raised. Once determined 
in the negative, it appears to us that he has 
no alternative but to abstain from consuming 
slave-produce, and that the effect which his 
abstention is likely to produce on the system 
is altogether a secondary consideration. It 
requires no argument to demonstrate that if 
there wereno consumers of slave-produce there 
would be no excuse for employing slave- 
labour, and that the obvious consequence would 
be the annihilation of the system from sheer 
starvation. Equally clear to us does it ap- 
pear, that those who consume the products of 
slave-labour are more or less implicated in 
sustaining slavery, and consequently in the 
guilt of it as a system. Some may not see 
this, and may therefore not regard abstention 
from consuming slave-labour produce as an 
imperative act of conscience, for principle 
and consistency’s sake. We leave them 
where we find them. We only express the 
wish that they could see as we do in this 
matter. At the same time we would be clearly 
understood, that whilst our own opinions on 
the subject are decided, we do not condemn 
those who hold the contrary view. The 
reconciliation of their practice to their pro- 
fession lies between them and their conscience, 
and to it we leave the task of effecting the 
compromise. Having, thus, so far disposed 
of this point, turn we to the next, namely: 
the efficacy of a free-labour movement as an 
anti-slavery instrumentality. 

Now anti-slavery instrumentalities may be 
divided into two kinds; the direct and the 
indirect. The former comprise every legiti- 
mate means of influencing public opinion and 
of changing public sentiment, where these 
are adverse to abolition, and may be regarded 
as decidedly the most efficacious: the latter 
include every other agency, and would neces- 
sarily embrace a multiplicity of minor means 
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more or less effectual. But direct anti- 
slavery action should not shut out indirect 
ncies; nor ought any of the latter to 
exclude the former; nor to prove the means 
of diverting it into side channels. In other 
words, the advocates of direct instrumentality 
have no reasonable pretext for ridiculing the 
efforts of those who are promoting the one great 
object by indirect means, nor have the advocates 
of the latter any the more plausible reason for 
condemning the former for not employing in- 
direct agencies as well asdirect. On the other 
hand it is not to be denied, that they act 
most in accordance with cunsistency and 
principle who employing direct agencies do 
not neglect those more indirect, of what kind 
soever they may be. Leaving all others out 
of the question, we will confine ourselves to 
the free-labour movement, which must be 
ranked in the latter category, and placed a 
its head. 

It is objected to the movement, that its 
effect is null. We are prepared to admit 
this. But as, on the other hand, it is con- 
ceded that if the principle of abstention from 
consuming slave-labour were universally acted 
upon, its results would be decisive, it follows 
that its present inefficacy arises less from any 
unsoundness in the principle itself, than from 
some peculiar cause which is open to investi- 
gation, and possibly involves some particular 
difficulty to be overeome. And this we find, 
in fact, to be the case. 

Of the articles of consumption which are 
—— by slave-labour the majority are 
ikewise grown by free-labour. Sugar, coffee, 
rice, tobacco and cotton are the chief of 
these procucts. The four first may be pro- 
cured without difficulty, at any respectable 
grocer’s, and for the mere trouble of asking 
for them. The only real difficulty lies im 
procuring the last, either in the raw material 
or manufactured. Now it is notorious that 
England absorbs the bulk of the slave-grown 
cotton of America, and that the importations 
of this staple from other countries where it 
is raised by free-labour, is comparatively 
insignificant. But in manufacturing it mto 
articles for domestic purposes, a mixture of 
the two kinds takes place, so that unless 
under special and extraordinary circum- 
stauces, it is next to impossible to procure 
eotton fabrics that can be guaranteed as the 

oduce of free-labour. Several attempts 

ve been made to secure a supply of 
warranted free-labour cotton goods, by pay- 
ing @ premium upon them, and a plan was 
also set on foot the object of which was 
to prosecute the free-labour movement as a 
speculation chiefly philanthropic: but it failed. 
Since then other attempts bave been made, 
all of them more or less unsatisfactory, not- 
withstanding the growing imterest in the 
movement, and the greater facilities which 
have arisen for its successfal prosecation. 





The question arises, to what cause were these 
failures attributable? We have no hesitation 
in ascribing them to defective management, 
It may be a trite remark that ‘what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business ;” 
but its soundness was never manifested more 
conclusively than in the instances under 
notice, and we believe that those who were 
the principal sufferers by these experiments 
will not deny this assertion. The simple 
hard, matter-of-fact is, that the masses will 
not make sacrifices for philanthropy’s sake. 
For money they expect money’s worth, but do 
not relish paying for sentiment. A few 
persons there may be, quite willing to pay an 
advance of price for a free-labour article, for 
mere conscience’ sake ; but a trifle more on a 
pound of sugar, or a yard of calico, or a pair 
of hose, is a serious matter for the housewife 
of small means, and in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred she will make her conscience 
balance with the contents of her purse, 
especially if she have, besides, to go much 
out of her way to satisfy the former at the 
expense of the latter. Then, again, free- 
labour cotton-goods come into the market at 
a great disadvantage. They are higher in 
price, in many instances inferior in quality, 
and the supply is neither so varied nor 80 
constant as the slave-labour fabrics. This 
has been the inevitable result of circumstances, 
though there is no reason why the evil should 
not be remedied. But how? 

After a very deliberate examination of the 
whole question, we have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that no free-labour movement, to be effec- 
tual as an anti-slavery agency, can be success- 
fully carried out, except upon an extensive 
scale, and as a duly organised and well-ordered 
system, founded on a strictly commercial basis. 
Without disparagement to the benevolence of 
those who have conscientiously endeavoured to 
carry out the principle, it is undeniable that 
numbers of them have been discouraged by the 
obstacles they have had to encounter, and their 
practice bas been one constant and protracted 
act of self-denial. Others, who have desired 
to observe a similar course, have attempted 
it; but failing in procuring the supply of 
goods, or finding them dearer, or of interior 
quality, have reluctantly abandoned the 
notion as impracticable. ch of these form 
two elasses of exceptional cases: the third 
class may be said to include the masses, who 
are either altogether indifferent to the subject, 
or who, in all good faith, unhesitatingly pur- 
chase slave-labour products because they are 
cheaper, and do not care to trouble their con- 
sciences any further. 

But to render a free-labour movement suc- 
cessful, it must be made @ popular question. 


It is all very well for a few persons—even 
presuming they number many hundreds; even 
@ few thousande—to satisfy their consciences 
by abstaining from the consumption of slave 
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labour produce. It is also equally praise- 
worthy for a few ladies to form local free- 
labour associations for the purpose of promoting 
action in this direction, and engendering a 
more wholesome sentiment with relation to 
the great principle involved. We say that as 
acts of conscience, as a moral protest against 
the mighty iniquity of slavery, they are very 
praiseworthy, and we would not discourage 
them for a moment. But in so far as their 
effect upon the system is concerned, it cannot 
be denied that they are almost null. Now 
our object as anti-slavery advocates should 
be less to satisfy sentiment than to undermine 
slavery. In other words, if a free-labour 
movement simply ministered to what many 
persons consider a mawkish sensibility on the 
subject of the consumption of slave-labour 
produce, and did not involve a high moral 
principle, as well as embrace, as the result of 
universal and concerted action, the extinction 
of slavery, it would become with us a ques- 
tion how far we could encourage it, and 
indeed even whether it merited being included 
in the category of anti-slavery agencies at all. 
Our views on this subject are too well known 
to leave us open to a suspicion of indifference ; 
but it is because we feel all the importance of 
the question, and that those interested in the 
free-labour movement have a right to look to 
us for advice and assistance, that we are im- 
pelled to state, with the utmost frankness, 
what is passing in our own mind in relation 
to it. 

The question, then, that next arises, is: 
how to make a free-labour movement tell 
upon slavery? The obvious reply is: by 

opting measures calculated to place it 
within the reach of the masses to have a 
choice between slave-labour and free-labour 
produce. Leaving aside, for the moment, 
the four staple articles to which we referred 
above, and confining ourselves to cotton, 
steps must be taken to bring into the market 
the free-labour fabrics of this material upon 
terms of perfect equality with those the pro- 
duce of slave-labour. This involves immense 
responsibility, and the difficulties to be over- 
come are extremely great. To these details we 
have been devoting much anxious attention, 
and we would submit to our friends the plan 
which has suggested itself to us, did we not 
fear and feel that it would be premature. 
We may, however, state for their satisfaction, 
that, if carried out, it comprises the establish- 
ment of two central warehouses orstores in Lon- 
don ; one exclusively devoted to the wholesale 
department, the other to the retail. That the 
firm under whose name the business would 
be conducted, would guarantee the genuine- 
ness of every article sold, whether raw or 
manufactured, so that the purchaser need not 
entertain any doubt on this score. That 
the object would be to throw into the general 
market, a constant and varied supply of cotton 


and other fabrics—but especially the former 
—equal in quality and price to those known 
to be the produce of slave-labour; and lastly, 
that no time will be lost in making the 
attempt, as soon as certain preliminaries can 
be adjusted by the removal of particular 
difficulties which we are now endeavouring 
to overcome. 

Meanwhile we shall be glad to receive 
from any quarter, lists of free-labour cotton- 
goods that are most in request, and in pro- 
curing which the greatest dilficulty is ex- 
perienced. We are gratified to have it in 
our power to announce, that several manu- 
facturers have expressed their readiness to 
co-operate in this movement, and we are 
daily acquiring proofs that the interest in it 
is on the increase, by the number of applica- 
tions which we receive for information where 
genuine free-labour goods are to be obtained. 





SLAVERY AND INDIA REFORM. 


It is generally admitted that the chief 
support of American Slavery is the caltivation 
of cotton, arising from the immense demand 
for that article by foreign nations. Of the 
whole quantity exported from America, 
England takes the great bulk. England is 
therefore indubitably one of the main causes 
of the continuance of American Slavery. 
Efforts are being made here to promote the 
use of free-labour produce and with excellent 
effect; but the difficulty of procuring authen- 
ticated articles, the produce of free-labour, 
meets its supporters at the outset. In addition, 





it must be obvious that when the sole motive — 


for carrying out this object is philanthropy, 
the extent of the movement must be limited. 
The love of gain is too potent even in this 
most Christian, or at least highly professing 
country, for profit to be sacrificed to principle 
on any very extensive scale. The progress 
and the effect of the free-labour movement 
conducted on purely philanthropic principles 
will therefore be slow, though, if persevered 
in, there is no reason why they should not 
meet with ultimate success. 

At this moment, however, an opportunity 
offers of stimulating efforts in this direction. 
The approaching termination of the East- 
India Charter Act, renders it necessary that 
public attention should be turned to effecting 
a reform in the Government of that country ; 
and as in relation to this subject, there is 
involved one question which vitally affects 
American Slavery, we are desirous of sub- 
mitting it to the consideration of our readers. 

India is the mother-country of cotton. The 
native manufacturers of this material were 
long celebrated in Europe, but though it is of 
ar importance to us, as being the staple of 
the chief manufactures of this country, no 
efficient measures have been adopted to in- 





crease the production in the East Indies, and 
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we are, therefore, almost entirely, and have 
been increasingly dependent on the produce of 
slave-labour tor our supplies. While we have 
been asleep, America has been wide awake. 
And whereas, before 1790, (when the whole 
cultivation of cotton in that country was only 
one million of pounds,) we imported none of 
this material, we now import from six hundred 
to seven hundred millions of pounds. Mean- 
while our importations from the East Indies 
have been comparatively stationary. Now, 
why is this the case? Why have the efforts 
that bave been making during the last sixty 
years proved abortive? Has India arrived at its 
maximum of cotton cultivation? Assuredly 
not. The cultivation of opium is continually 
on the increase, because it produces a large 
revenue, and therefore it answers the purpose 
of Government to encourage it effectually. 
The true cause is rather to be sought in the 
comparative indifference which has been mani- 
fested to the development of the resources of 
that great country, or rather in the impractica- 
ble character of its Government, rendering 
improvement almost impossible. 

This will be rendered more obvious by the 
exhibition of a few facts bearing on the 
present state of Indian agriculture, and the 
obstacles which exist to its due and reasonable 
development. Petitions have been received 
by the House of Commons from several 
native Associations in India, and in that from 
the native inhabitants of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency we find the following statement :— 


Paragraph 28. “ Your petitioners now beg to 
represent to your Honourable House the extreme 
deficiency of internal communication in this Pre- 
sidency ; that this want discourages increase of 
production, by shutting out the produce from any 
_Yemunerative market, and prevents, in periods of 

distress, the scarcity of one district being mitigated 

by the plenty of another. Instances are recorded 

wherein the supplies destined to relieve famine in 

a district, were in the course of transit consumed, 

before they reached their destination. Were this 

obstruction to the industry and resources of the 

country taken off, by the construction of railways, 

roads, piers, wharves, and other useful works, 

large tracts of land now lying waste, more particu- 

larly in the cotton districts, would be put under 
cultivation, and the supply of this most important 
article of export to Great Britain would be in- 

creased at least ten-fold.. Your petitioners beg to 

quote in corroboration a passage from a memorial 

addressed by the leading merchants and bankers 
of Bombay to the present Governor-General of 
India in 1850. ‘So miserably inadequate are the 
means of communication -in the interior, that 

many valuable articles of produce are, for want of 
carriage and a market, often left to perish in the 
field, while the cost of those that do find their 
way to this port is enormously enhanced, to the 
extent sometimes of 200 per cent. Considerable 
quantities never reach their destination at all, and 
the quality of the remainder is almost universally. 
deteriorated,’”” * * # 





The.above statement fully accounts for the 
bad quality and low price of Indian cotton, as 
there is ample evidence, from other channels 
of information, to show that it applies to this 
article in particular. 

The following is from a petition from the 
Madras Native Association. After describing 
the Great North Road from that city to 
Calcutta, which, ata few miles from its start- 
ing-point, is not to be distinguished from the 
paddy-fields, and fifty miles farther, passes 
over a wide swamp, compelling travellers to 
skirt its edge in mud and water six months in 
the year, and in another part caused a gentle- 
man to be four hours getting over seven miles on 
horseback, it asserts that the bridges are 
totaliy neglected, their approaches cut away 
by the rains, rendering them useless, and 
continues : 


“The district of Cuddapah, measuring 13,000 
square miles, has nothing that deserves the name 
of road; there are tracts impassable after a little 
rain, and everywhere carts when used carry half 


‘their usual load, and proceed by stages half the 


usual length, while the trunk-road from this district 
is so notoriously bad, that the military board use 
it to test the powers of new gun-carriages, which 
are pronounced safe if they pass over this severe 
ordeal. This district is one of the finest cotton- 
fields in South India, but has its prosperity im- 
peded and kept down by the wretched state of its 
internal roads, and its communication with the 
coast ; the natural outlet of its commerce. * * * 
It (the Government) can find money to carry on 
wars for self-aggrandisement, to allow immoderate 
salaries to its civil service * * * all from the 
labour of the ryot ; but when he requires roads 
by which he might find the means of bettering his 
condition and that of the revenue, he is told that 
he must make them himself.’’ 


The above facts are surely sufficient to 
inform us why cotton is not increasingly grown 
in India; and when we consider that the 
amount spent on public works is only 2} 
cent, on the net revenue of all India, and on 
that of Bengal and Bombay 1 per cent., 
whilst on that of Madras it is } per cent. only, 
(in this are included barracks and military 
works, &c.,) the fact of the neglect of Govern- 
ment in the development of the resources of 
this vast Empire must be admitted to be fully 
established, 

The time is therefore arrived for the people 
of this country tospeak out. Letit be clearly 
understood that the present system is not to be 
continued and tied up for another twent 

years, as before, but that such reforms sha 

introduced, as may render a professedly 
Christian Government a blessing, instead of 
what it has in too many instances been, @ 
curse to the people of India. 

This subject is especially worthy the atten- 
tion of the friend of the slave, with the single 


view of promoting a cultivation of cot 
which may compete with that of America. 
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It is not to transfer the miseries of the labourer 
in the cotton-field from one country to another, 
but to promote at the same time by the same 
process the property of the Indian cultivator, 
and give a severe if not fatal blow to Ameri- 
can Slavery. It is an advantage we seek for 
all eoncerned, balanced by no countervailing 
disadvantage to any but the American Slave- 
holder. 

With this view we call upon our friends, 
not to lose sight of the India reform question, 
but to urge upon their representatives in Par- 
liament the necessity not only of resisting any 

posal to continue the government of India 
in its present shape, but to take care that such 
improvements shall be introduced as will meet 
the evils unanswerably shown to exist in the 
administration of that country. 








SLAVERY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

In the February Number of the Reporter, 
we called the attention of our readers to the fact 
of intelligence having reached us of the 
existence of Slavery beyond the Vaal-river, 
where the emigrant Boers are now established 
as an independent people, with whom the 
British Government has concluded a treaty 
of alliance and friendship. Our information 
has since been corroborated in an unexpected 
and most remarkable manner, by the last 
arrivals from the Cape. It appears that 
Messrs. Inglis and Edwards, two missionaries 
attached to the London Missionary Society, 
have been tried by the Trans-Vaal authorities 
and expelled, on a charge of “‘ high treason.”’ 
Such at least is the name given to the offence 
of which they have been guilty, namely ; 
being connected with a report which had been 
sent home and had found its way back to the 
Cape, and in which the authorities of the 
Trans-Vaal Republic are stated to be in the 
habit of leading native women and children 
into captivity as slaves. They state that on 
the occasion of the attack made by the Boers 
on Secheli, (of which an account will be 
found in the Reporter for February,) hundreds 
of women and children were seized and 
carried into bondage ; and since then, many 
more women have been captured, the children 
being separated from their mothers, and 
‘¢ placed with keepers, and driven to the water 
like goats, to drink.’’ 

In an account which he gives of the trial 
of himself and co-adjutor, Mr. Edwards says : 


‘1 mentioned that the English, in all their wars 
with the Kaffirs, had not acted so as the Boers 
were doing, with women and children, that such 
was not acustom so far as I knew honourable 
among Christian nations. Pretorius said that 
they were not going to look to the example 
of other nations : that it was time they, the Boers, 
looked to their own safety, and that was enough. 
But he might mention that when he met with the 
commissioners, and asked their opinion on that 





subject, they said ‘it was all right to take the 
Kaffir children, and make them useful.’ That 
they, the Boers, did not think it was cruel thus to 
act, but it was goodness and mercy to bring the 
children out from their wretched heathen parents, 
that they may live among Christians. Further, 
he, Mr. Pretorius, said that the English also sold 
children; that long ago he had bought one for 
80 rds., that now he was as his own child, and 
had his gun and horse.”’ 


This Commandant Pretorius was the leader 
of the rebellion of the Boers which Sir Harry 
Smith put down; and the Commissioners he 
alludes to, were Messrs. Hogge and Owen, 
who when they concluded the recent treaty 
with him, ‘‘ were affected to tears ;” if the 
reports of the transaction are to be believed. 
The treaty itself, in so far as our power to 
enforce its provisions is concerned, is but 
a piece of waste-paper, though in the hands 
of Pretorius a most mischievous instrument, 
inasmuch as he may employ it to give sanction 
to his proceedings, and to strengthen his own 
power: for the natives of those regions have 
experienced to their cost, how futile is any 
opposition to the British Government, or to 
those in alliance with it. The particular 
letter on which Messrs. Inglis and Edwards 
were convicted is contained in the Shipping 
and Mercantile Gazette of the 4th February, 
published at Natal, and is as follows ; it states 
the facts in a very succinct manner. 


‘* Matebe, August 11, 1852. 
‘*To Mr. P. E. Scholtz, Commandant. 


‘‘Srr,—Regarding the present war and the 
depriving the Kaffirs of guns and cattle, we do 
not presume to offer an opinion; and, indeed, we 
desire to abstain from touching on political 
matters. But there is one subject which causes us 
much pain, and regarding which we feel con- 
strained, by duty, not to conceal our opinion ; 
and this is, the capture of so many Kaffir children 
in war. 

‘* Of this we have nowhere else an example, ex- 
cept on the Western Coast of Africa, where 
children are caught for slaves. And, even though 
such children as are caught by the commando will 
not be sent to foreign lands, we would beg to be 
permitted to remark without offence, as in honesty 
we are constrained to do, that the separation 
of children from their parents, and above all, 
from their mothers, is unchristian, and contrary to 
God’s Law, which teaches us to treat others as we 
desire to be treated. 

‘* In our opinion, the Treaty between the Emi- 
grants and the British Government has been 
violated by the capture of children in war, which 
will be regarded through the Cape Colony, Eng- 
land, and Europe as nothing else than slavery. 
Many of said captive children will probably be 
taken away and sold to other parties in distant 
places, where their parents may never see them 
more. 

‘* We are very well aware that the Kaffirs have 
as much affection for their children as the whites, 
and will much sooner part with their land, guns, 
cattle, or corn, than with their children. 
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“‘ These remarks, Sir, are not prompted by ill-| 
will, or the smallest desire to give offence to any 
one, but by humane feeling. Being cumniea 
parents, we have taken the liberty to utter our | 
feelings in common with the emigrant clergymen, 
—and hope you will not view the matter in an un- 
favourable light. 

‘* We beg to remain, with respect, 
‘¢ Your obedient Servants, 
‘*R, Epwarps, 
“W. Inexis.”’ 


For this remonstrance, construed into an 
act of high treason against the Trans-Vaal 
mi is gem these gentlemen have been com- 
pelled to quit the field of their useful labour. 
The last accounts state that they had arrived 
at Bloem Fontein, the British Residency in 
the Orange River Sovereignty. The injured 
Chief Secheli had also arrived there, and it is 
said, purposes visiting England, his object’ 
being to represent to the British Government | 
that whilst such vast sums are annually, 
expended in endeavouring to put an end to 
the slave-trade,—that nefarious trade is car- 
ried on, without molestation, by his Trans- 
Vaal neighbours ;—his particular tribe having 
severely suffered in consequence. 

For a further notice of this subject, we 
refer our readers to the report of the interviews 
which a Deputation from the Committee re- 
cently had with the Foreign and the Colonial 
Ministers. / 
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THE WEIMS FAMILY. 


The following intelligence from Washing- 
ton has just reached the editors of the Slave, 
which they hasten to lay before the subscribers | 
to the ransom of the Weims family. The 
writer is a legal gentieman, who had charge 
of the negociation set on foot for their pur- 
chase. 











A notice of this interesting family will be 
found in the December number of the old! 


series of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. | 


** Washington, District of Columbia, 
** March 16, 1853. | 

“IT was highly gratified, yesterday, in the, 
reception, by ah of two copies of your! 
little ‘Slave.’...... It is most cheering to us, 
who are more immediately in the fight, to 
have such signal co-operation of friends 
across the water, and to know that we have 
their approval and sympathy. 

“T have, for years, cheerfully regarded 
one half of my time as appropriated to aid 
the oppressed in some form, or to oppose the 
oppressor. It is, therefore, a small matter, 
and an agreeable service, needing no apology, 
that I may report my progress in the case of 
the Weims family. , Esq., of 
New York, is my- personal friend. Your 
remittance could not be in safer hands; and 
it is just as available for use there as if it 
were deposited in Washington. 








‘‘T concur with you, entirely, in the senti- 
ment, that ‘Slavery is sustained by the pur- 
chase of its productions;’ and I regret my 
inability here, in Washington (not being a 
housekeeper), to carry out the principle 
COIs cis recone ie 909.0090 

‘On the subject of paying for slaves, to 
secure their freedom, I acknowledge that I 
once theorised against it; but was, long ago, 
very summarily cured of my theory, when I 
came to practise upon it. 

**T went, last summer, to the country, at 
the instance of Mrs. Stowe, to purchase a 
mother and her two children. The weather 
was c/a warm. I met on my way, 
the wife and children of John Weims, on 
their way to our National Man-market. 
Let any whole-hearted Englishman, what- 
ever his theory might be, have seen this 
human drove, just parted from all their 
friends; let him have observed, for a moment, 
their sad countenances, as they were urged 
onward on foot in a broiling sun; let him 
have followed them to their loathsome ‘slave- 
pen,’ and thence on their long journey to the 
cotton-fields of some Alabama Legree, and 
my word for it, that man’s heart and purse 
are open for their deliverance right quickly. 

‘Catherine Weims is a young and hand- 
some girl of 18, almost white. On Monday 
last, she was by law a chaitél, a thing of 
merchandise. Through your kind efforts, 
and those of your generous-hearted associates, 
this legal chattel, at twelve o’clock on that 
day, sat in my office, with her father, happy 
and free! As they there poured out their 
prayers for their benefactors, no man would 
have chosen that occasion to condemn the ran- 
som of slaves. Such acts tell with power 
upon the consciences of slaveholders, what- 
ever may be said to the contrary. 

‘* You will have learned, before this reaches 
you, through my letters to Mr. , that 
Catherine will be protected in a good family 
for the present, while I seek to recovér the 
others, whose locality is well known, and 
whose freedom shall be accomplished, if pos- 
sible, and as fast as prudence will permit me 
to move, 

‘“¢ With all my heart I thank you, and the 
dear friends, who have so nobly responded to 
your call for the redemption of this family 
from slavery. The Lord is very rich. In 
his own way, which is the right way, may 
you and they be rewarded.” 








UNCLE TOM’S MISSION. 

A correspondent writing from Boston, 
Mass., to a friend in England, of the differ- 
ent effect which Mrs. Stowe’s striking work 
has produced in England as compared with 
America, thus speaks of its operation on the 
Boston public, furnishing collateral evidence 
that it presents a true bill against Slavery. 
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‘¢T could not find that the wide circulation and 
general admiration of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ had 
much effect upon our public. Everybody had 
cried, but then there was no freshness in the story 
here. For twenty years, newspapers, sermons 
even, speeches, lectures, books, and tracts had 
poured like water, (or rather like light,) into 
every cranny of Boston society. They are igno- 
rant of none of these things. The Anti-Slavery 
Society has not laboured in a corner, nor had the 
hearts which melted over ‘Uncle Tom’ been 
untouched till now. They had wept before and 
melted before, and then ‘ hardened their hearts as 
in the provocation.” Boston had known per- 
fectly well why her citizens had been mobbed, 
and their life and property rendered insecure. 
The recent sufferings of Boston men and women 
(not abolitionists) when the application of the 
Fugitive-Slave Law brought the matter home to 
their own fire-sides, was recent and real. They 
had been made to understand what Slavery was, 
and what the North had to do with it, and with 
great suffering, real fear, and some real remorse, 
they had suffered Sims to be carried back. They 
have had a long habit of resisting the spirit which 
a few tears will not affect. * * * * Nevertheless, 
I will not despair, though the end seems farther 
than we believed. I know that the darkest hour 
is the morning watch. I know that when any 
very obvious results appear, the end must be at 
hand. I know that we Abolitionists are doing 
the work which will possibly have some sudden 
and great results ; that a nation may be born in a 
day ; but up to this hour the prospect is dark 
enough. It is not on this side the water that 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ will be followed with great 
results. Abroad it is different, and its great 
virtue is abroad. It is the providential antidote 
put into the possession of all, to the poisonous 
influence whick America was beginning to exert 
over England, and which was to me the most 
noticeable thing when I was there. Nothing 
pained me so much as to see the favour with 
which Yankee cunning and audacity, Yankee 
piety and pretensions were everywhere received ; 
their arrogance was excused, their statements 
were believed. Jonathan was too big and too 
rich to be ignored, if he was a slave-holder, and the 
work of apologizing for him was in full progress 
when ‘ Uncle Tom’ made its appearance. It has 
fulfilled its mission as one of God’s own instru- 
ments, exactly adapted for His work.”’ 





BRITISH ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETIES. 


We believe comparatively few persons are 
aware that besides the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society there exist in the United 
Kingdom several independent associations, 
having a kindred object. In consequence of 
the notice which appeared in our last number, 
soliciting information, we have been favoured 
with communications relating to them, of 
which we are happy to avail ourselves for 
the advantage of the public. 

The Glasgow Emancipation Society was 
established in December, 1833, and sprang 
from an anti-slavery society which had been 
in existence in Glasgow since 1823, when 
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Thomas Clarkson travelled all over the king- 
dom, instituting associations to tonsil tha 
abolition of slavery. Ou the achievement of 
emancipation, the Glasgow Society assumed 
its present name, having for its object ‘‘ the 
Abolition of Slavery all over the World,” 
but especially of American Slavery. Whilst 
it has wrought with the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society, it has maintained an 
independent organization, rendering good 
service as occasion required. When the Free 
Church of Scotland, soon after its disruption 
from the Presbyterian Establishment, sent a 
deputation to the United States, for the pur- 
pose of soliciting aid to build churches and 
support ministers, this Society took a decided 
course, and denounced the inconsistency of 
the Free Church’s accepting assistance from 
slave-holders. In conjunction with kindred 
associations it agitated the subject very ex- 
tensively ; and though it did not succeed to 
the extent of inducing the Free Church to 
‘send back the money,” the agitation had 
the salutary effect of checking further appli- 
cations to the same quarter. In consequence 
of the expense the Society incurred on this 
occasion, it fell into debt, and found itself 
compelled, for a time, to reduce its expendi- 
ture by partially suspending its operations. 
It continued, nevertheless, to circulate tracts, 
and appeals, and to disseminate information. 
Its most recent public proceedings have been 
the organization of an ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Penny 
Offering” to Mrs. Stowe, and the issuing of 
a Friendly Remonstrance of the people of 
Scotland to the people of the United States, 
against American Slavery. Its last report 
shows receipts, £174 10s. 2d., against an 
expenditure of £207 10s., leaving a deficit 
of £32 19s. 10d., but which was in a fair 
be of being made up. 

‘he Glasyow Female New Association 
for the Abolition of Slavery (a secession from 
the former) was established, as it would 
appear, for the specific purpose of aiding, by 
means of an annual bazaar, the New York 
Vigilance Committee to carry on its opera- 
tions, namely: ‘‘assisting fugitive slaves, 
who, inspired by the love of freedom, flee 
from the land of bondage, to enjoy in a land 
where none live but the free, that liberty 
which is their inalienable birthright.” This 
Society’s constitution prescribes that it shall 
employ “no instrumentalities for the abolition 
of slavery, but such as are in harmony with 
the teaching of God and his Word.” The 
second anniversary was held in the City 
Hall, Glasgow, on the 25th of January last, 
John Smith, Esq., in the chair. The speakers 
were the Reverend Doctors Robertson and 
Bates; the Reverend Messrs. Williams, 
Blyth, Lees, and Morris, and W. P. Paton, 
and James Dunn, Esqs. The following w ere 
the two principal resolutions. 

‘“‘II. That this Society feels grateful for the 
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extensive support rendered to their late Bazaar, 
and’ respectfully solicits help from the public 
generally, for the Bazaar it is purposed to hold 
towards the close of the present year. 

“III. That this meeting acknowledges the 
deep debt of gratitude due to Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 
for her invaluable work, Uncle Tom’s Cabin,and 
rejoices to welcome her to this country, to aid 
British ladies with her counsel and advice as to 
the best mode of promoting the Anti-slavery 
cause.”’ 

The Treasurer’s aceount, from the 4th 
of November 1851, to the 25th of Ja- 
nuary 1853, showed an expenditure of 
£702. 18s. 11d., againstreceipts, £711. 10s. 6d. 
In the former appears an item of £400 re- 
mitted to the New York Vigilance Com- 
mittee, and in the latter, one of £311. 12s., 
being the proceeds of the last Bazaar. It 
was at the invitation of this Society, that 
Mrs. Stowe consented to visit England. 


The Glasgow Female Anti-slavery Society 
was instituted in 1841, for the purpose of 
aiding the funds of the Massachusetts Anti- 
slavery Society. This is done by forwarding 
contributions to an annual Bazaar, held at 
Boston, Mass., the chief part of the proceeds 
of which goes to support the National Anti- 
slavery Standard. ‘The last public meeting 
seems to have been held in the Merchants’ 
Hall, Glasgow, on the 2list January 1851, 
Wm. Smeal, Esq.,in the chair. The speakers 
were the Rev. Mr. Jeffrey, J. B. Ross, 
Esq., William W. Brown and William Craft 
(fugitive slaves), the Rev. Mr. Scott, John 
Knox, Esq., and the Rev. Mr. Johnston. 
The second resolution embodied a cordial 
welcome to the two fugitives, and a denuncia- 
tion of the Fugitive Slave Law; and the 
third advocated the continued support of the 
Boston Anti-slavery Bazaar. The average 
value of the box of articles annually sent to 
Boston is about £150. The constitution of 
this Society is thus set forth in the Report :-— 


*‘ Our Society was founded in 1841, on the 
broad basis of unsectarianism, All who felt 
interested in freeing the slave from bondage, were 
invited to co-operate, irrespective of their theo- 
logical or political opinions—being the only basis 
on which we believed that any Society, embracing 
common and general objects, should be formed : 
in this we coincide with the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, Peace, Temperance, and other general 
Societies. Part of the 3rd resolution, passed at the 
formation of this Society, clearly defines our sen- 
timents then, and now,—‘ That this Society has 
no authority to sit in judgment upon the peculiar 
private opinions of any one, as the only inquiries 
which we, as Abolitionists, can legitimately make, 
are,—is he a faithful and uncompromising Eman- 
cipationist ?’ The object of this Society was 
also declared to be the abolition of Slavery and 
the Slave trade, throughout the world; but its 
efforts shall be more directly exercised for the 
abolition of Slavery in the United States of 
America.’’ 





Amongst the contributors to the Bazaar, 
for the year 1852, we find the names of the 
following ladies. The Duchess of Suther- 
land; some beautiful engravings of herself 
and daughters, with autographs attached. 
The Dowager Lady Buxton, a camp-stool in 
embroidery. Mrs. Gurney, a cawp-stoel in 
embroidery, and several beautiful ottomans 
elegantly worked, and mounted. Mrs. Massie, 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Massie, a box of mis- 
cellaneous articles. Professor de Morgan, 
and Mr. John James Garth Wilkinson, copies 
of their works, with an autograph testimony 
against the sin of slave-holding inscribed on 
the first blank page. Monsieur Arago, of 
Paris, contributed a sum of moncy, in com- 
mon with others in Paris, for the purchase of 
a statuette in bronze, by Camberworth, called 
the African Woman at the Fountain. 


The Edinburgh Ladies’ Emancipation 
Sociely, instituted in 1833, is not in connec- 
tion with any anti-slavery organization in 
this country or in America, The yearly 
subscription is small, and is gre in 
promoting the cause, either by independent 
action, or in concert with any other Society, 
according as circumstances may arise. The 
last report shows receipts, £70. 17s. 2d., 
against an expenditure of £48. 17s., chiefly 
for printing tracts, and remittances to the 
New York Vigilance Committee and to the 
Toronto Female Anti-slavery Society. 


The Perth Ladies’ Anti-slavery Society 
was established in 1846, in support of the 
Boston Bazaar, the yearly contributions to 
7 since that time, have averaged about 

70. 


The Bristol and Clifton Ladies’ Anti- 
slavery Society’ was instituted in 1840 as an 
auxiliary to the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society, but reconstituted itself as an 
independent association in November 1851. 
The Treasurer’s account from January 1851 
to the 24th June 1852, shows receipts, 
£27. 12s. against expenditure, £21. 12s., 
chiefly for printing and circulating various 
interesting tracts and circulars, amongst the 
most important of which were, ‘“‘ Statistics of 
Slavery in the Religious Bodies;” ‘* Ad- 
dresses to Ministers,” &c. 


The Leeds Anti-slavery Association. This 
is quite a recently formed Society (22nd 
February last), but we have been favoured 
with a copy of its objects. It is established 
on the broad basis that: ‘‘ Slavery being a 
crime abhorrent to humanity, and in direct 
violation of the laws of God, it is a solemn 
duty to labour for its entire and immediate 
abolition. * * The object of the Society 
will be to obtain and diffuse information 
respecting slavery, particularly American 
Slavery, and to awa and sustain sym- 
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pathy for the millions of our fellow-creatures 
who are suffering under its evils.” This 
Society is also independent of any other 
association. 


The Manchester Anti-slavery Society was 
established in 1847, and sends annually a 
box of contributions to the Boston Bazaar, 
valued at about £40. The association also 
circulates anti-slavery tracts and periodicals. 
The committee consists of ladies. Up to the 
present time, it has not issued any Report. 


Dublin Anti-Slavery Society.—This associ- 
ation was founded in 1851, and embraces a 
Ladies’ anda Gentlemen’s Committee. Itsfunds 
are chiefly devoted to circulating tracts. The 
ladies make up a box for the Boston Bazaar, 
the value of which is between £40 and £50. 
They have also forwarded £23 (including 
£5 trom the Gentlemen’s Committee) for the 
use of the fugitive slaves in Canada. 


Cork Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society.—This 
Society, which has published its twelfth 
Annual Report, directs its energies chiefly to 
procuring contributions to the Boston Bazaar, 
the annual average value of which is £80. 


We shall be glad to receive communications 
on this subject, and reports of any Societies 
we may have omitted. 








A Picture or Stavery.—A fugitive slave 
was arrested in Madison County, Illinois, a few 
days since, and after a hearing of the case before 
the Commissioner, it was ordered that she be 
given up to the claimant. The owner of the 
woman offered to release all title to his property 
provided the sum of 1,200 dollars was paid him. 
The amount was soon raised by the citizens of 
Alton, and the young woman is now free. An 
Alton paper gives the following particulars of 
the case : 

‘‘ Thirteen months since, a young man arrived 
at Alton with this woman ; he had run away with 
her from Memphis, where she was owned by his 
father, a Mr. Leach. Some family difficulty had 
occurred, and he brought her up here, and left 
her, telling her that she was now free, which she 
in her simplicity believed. 

‘* The girl lived here quietly, and married young 
Chavres, three weeks since. An old coloured 
woman in this place had formerly lived in 
Memphis, and in writing to her friends there she 
casually inquired how Amanda came by her free- 
dom. Everybody here supposed the girl was 
free. This gave information in Memphis of her 
whereabouts to two negro traders by the name of 
MeCullum, and they went to her owner, the 
father of the young man who ran away with her, 
and purchased his claim to her, taking a bill of 
sale, and also getting power of attorney, and all 
the requisite legal papers in the case, 

“They came up to our city, and after a few 
days stay, fell upon the track of the girl, and 
brought the case before the U. S. Commissioner, 
Everything was perfectly plain—the girl admitted 
the main and there was but one course to 








pursue. Commissioner Davis gave the slave over 
to the owners. 

“The friends of the Chavres family, who are 
all respectable, ascertained the price of the girl— 
it was 1,200 dollars—-and they set about raising 
it. The family raised 400 dollars by mortgaging, 
their real estate, and the remaining 800 dollars. 
was given by the citizens of Alton, who came 
nobly forward to the work. The case was a very 
peculiar one, and excited very deep feeling ; yet no 
outbreak or even a disposition to do violence was 
manifested. Hard though it seemed, yet the 
people of Alton were determined to abide by the 
law.’’— Weekly Commonwealth. 








REVIEWS. 


The American Slave Code, in Theory and 
Practice ; its Distinctive Features shown 
by its Statutes, Judicial Decisions, and 

llustrative Facts. By W1LL1AM GOODELL, 
author of the History of Slavery and Anti- 

Slavery. London: Clarke, Beeton, and 

Co., 148, Fleet-street. Price 3s. 6d. 

This is a copyright reprint of an American 
work, and forms an appropriate pendent to 
“‘Uncle Tom,” and to the ‘‘ Key.” It should 
be studied by every one who desires to acquire 
an accurate knowledge of the real nature of 
American slavery, which cannot be attained 
to except by ascertaining what is the actual 
character of the legal relation of master and 
slave. It is clear that this is only to be 
gathered from the Slave Code, for this rela- 
tion is what the Code declares it to be, and 
nothing else. No man, in America, can hold 
a slave by any other tenure, whilst if he 
relinquish the hold on his slave that the 
American Code gives him ‘‘he manumits hint 
at once and entirely ;” as the Author very 
logically observes in his brief but admirable 
preliminary chapter. 

The work is divided into three parts, each 
presenting a concise and lucid summary of 
the particular branch of the question which 
constitutes the subject of each section. Part 
the first, ‘‘ The Relation of Master and Slave,” 
contains twenty-three chapters, thus headed : 
‘¢ Slave-ownership ; Slave-traftic; Seizure of 
Slave property for debt; Inheritance of Slave 
property; Uses of Slave property; Slaves 
can possess nothing; Slaves cannot marry; 
Slaves cannot constitute families; Unlimited 
power of Slave-holders; Labour of Slaves; 
Food, Clothing, and Dwellings of Slaves; 
Coerced labour without wages; Punishments 
of Slaves by the owner and hirer; Of Laws 
concerning the Murder and Killing of Slaves ; 
Ofthe Delegated power of Overseers ; Of the 
protection of Slave-property from damage by 
assaults from other persons than their owners ; 
Facts illustrating the kind and degree of 
[eseston extended to Slaves; Fugitives from 

lavery; The Slave cannot sue his master ; 

No power of self-redemption or change of 

masters; The relation hereditary and per- 
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petual; Right to education—religious liberty 
—trights of conscience; and Origin of the 
relation and subjects. 

Part the second, shewing the “ Relation 
of the Slave to Society and to Civil Govern- 
ment,” is in eight chapters, and embraces the 
following points: On the ground and nature 
of the Slave’s civil condition; No access to 
the Judiciary, and no honest provision for 
testing the claims of the enslaved to freedom ; 
Rejection of testimony of Slaves and free 
coloured persons; Subjection to all white 
persons; Penal laws against Slaves; Edu- 
cation prohibited; Free social worship and 
religious instruction prohibited; and Legis- 
lative, Judicial and Constitutional obstruc- 
tions to Emancipation. 

Part the third exhibits the ‘‘Relation of 
the Slave Code to the Liberties of the Free,” 
and treats of: the Liberties of the free people 
of Colour; the Liberties of the white people 
of the Slave-holding States; the Liberties of 
the white people of the non-slave-holding 
States; and concludes with an admirable 
summary review of the Slave Code, its cha- 
racter, and effects. 

The last part is, in our estimation, by far 
the most valuable portion of the work, as 
forcibly shewing the malificent influence of 
the slave-system on the free. It proves that 
the free people of colour, though not in a 
condition of chattel-hood, are nevertheless 
constantly exposed to it, and at best, enjoy 
only a portion of their rights: that the white 
people of the slave-holding States, whether 
slave-holders or non-slave-holders, are de- 
prived, by the Slave Code, of some of their 
essential rights, and cannot be regarded as a 
people in possession of Civil, Religious and 
Political freedom: and lastly, that the rights 
of the white people of the non-slave-holding 
States are directly and indirectly invaded by 
the Slave Code of the Slave States; their 
liberties, to a great extent, having already 
fallen a sacrifice, without hope of being 
regained and secured while Slavery con- 
tinues. 

We cannot pronounce upon this well-timed 
volume a more complimentary criticism than 
is conveyed in a letter written by the cele- 
brated Judge Jay to the Author, and which 
forms the thse BoP to the Volume, but 
which want of space precludes us from in- 
serting. 


Manuel Pereira, or the Sovereign Rule 
of South Carolina. By F. C. Apams, 
harleston, South. Carolina. 


An American fiction, founded on fact, and 
intended to illustrate the oppressive operation 
of the laws now in force in North and South 
Carolina, relating to coloured seamen. In 
the March number, New Series, of the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, will be found, under the 
head of “Coloured Seamen,”’ a notice of the 





case of Manuel Pereira. The same case has 
been selected by Mr. Adams as the foundation 
of an interesting tale, replete with much 
incidental information illustrative of life and 
manners in South Carolina, and especially of 
the laws. The chief characters are evidently 
drawn from the life, though we question 
much whether Messieurs Grimshaw and his 
satellites, Master George and his companions, 
will feel complimented when they find they 
have been daguerreotyped for the amuse- 
ment of the public. Some of the scenes are 
extremely graphic. We understand that 
Mr. Adams is an Englishman, but has re- 
sided many years in the Southern States. 
He was officially connected with one of the 
principal local journals, but was finally turned 
against slavery by what he witnessed of its 
atrocities. He ably vindicated ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” against the charge of exaggeration 
alleged against it, in a letter which will be 
found at page 121 of the Key, edition of 
Clarke, Beeton, and Co. This letter will 
repay attentive perusal, not less than Manuel 
Pereira. 


American Slavery discussed in Congress ; 
being the Speeches of the Hon. Horace 
Mann and the Hon. Charles Sumner: 
with an Introduction by Sir GEORGE 
Srernen. London: W. and F.G. Cash, 
5, Bishopsgate Without ; and W.S. Pringle, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Price 6d. 

In another column will be found an ad- 
vertisement of this pamphlet, which we can 
cordially recommend to the careful perusal 
of our readers. The introduction is penned 
in the happiest style, and forms an appropriate 
introduction to the masterly speeches of the 
American senators. We regret that our 
limited space precludes the introduction of 
any extract, but we may recur to it in a 
future number. 


Remarks occasioned hy Strictures in the 
Courier and New York Enquirer of De- 
cember, 1852, upon the mg CHOSE 
Address: in a Letter to a Friend in the 
United States, By an ENGLISHWOMAN. 
London : Hamilton, Adams, and Co, Edin- 
burgh: Thomas Constable and Co. 

A very able rejoinder to the attacks of the 
ro-slavery writers in the American press. 
he argument is lucid and cogent: the 

language choice and elegant: the closing 

appeal eloquent and forcible. It is written 
in the kindliest spirit, but with the intense 
feeling of the woman pervading the whole. 


Half a Million Anti-Slavery Tracts. Lon- 
don: W.& F.G. Cash; William Tweedie, 


337, Strand. Leeds: Jane Jowett, Friends’ 

Meeting Yard; and Harrison, Baines, and 

Newcome. 

Amongst the means recently adopted. to 
expose the dreadful iniquities of Slavery, none 
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has been more efficacious than the well-known 
publication ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which has 
fastened all eyes upon them, and awakened 
sympathy in hearts unused to feel for the 
enslaved. Never, since the abolition of Colo- 
nial Slavery, has there existed so deep and 
powerful an anti-slavery feeling as at the 
present moment, for this touching, but too 
truthful tale, has rekindled the slumbering 
embers of anti-slavery zeal into active flame. 
The issue of tracts on the subject of American 
Slavery, is therefore especially desirable at 
this moment, as a means of diffusing infor- 
mation, and thus strengthening the impression 
that has been produced. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a few friends of the cause, at 
Leeds, have resolved upon publishing half a 
million of tracts, consisting of a series of 
eighty-two. We have received the follow- 
ing :— 
No.1. Brief Definition of Negro Slavery. 
No. 6. Workings of American Slavery as 
regards Caste and Prejudice. No. 4. 
The Slave-trade ; its extent and horrors. 
No. 8. Slavery considered in its various 
relations and consequences. No. 11. Traffic 
in Human Affections. No. 22. Reproof 
of the American Church; by the Bishop 
of Oxford. Jo. 31. Slave - holding 
weighed in the balance of Truth, and its 
comparative quilt illustrated; by an 
American Pastor. No.34, Fugitive Slaves: 
Douglass, Pennington, Wells Brown, 
Garnett, Bibb, and others. No. 44. The 
Englishman’s duty to the free and en- 
slaved American. No. 66. Voices from 
Slavery. 
Of these, numbers 22 and 44 are the 
most important at the present moment, when 
the question is being asked, on all sides: 
«“ What is to be done?”’ and when Mrs. Stowe 
so emphatically points to the short-comings 
of the American Church. These we earnestly 
recommend for immediate and attentive 
perusal. Communications, and subscriptions 
towards defraying the expense of the issue, 
may be addressed to Wilson Armistead, Esq., 
Leeds: Lieut. F, A. Calder, R.N., Belfast: 
and William Smeal, Esq., Gallowgate, Glas- 
gow. 


The Slave ; his Wrongs, and their Remedy. 

One haltf-penny. 

An interesting four-page publication, pub- 
lished at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and chiefly 
devoted to the advocacy of total abstention 
from the consumption of Slave-labour pro- 
duce. Although unpretending, this periodical 
finds its way into extensive circulation, and 
diffuses interesting seraps of information. 
Statement respecting Jamaica. By the West 

Indian Association of Glasgow. 

The objeet of this pamphlet is to — out 
what may be done for Jamaica, The prin- 





cipal suggestions are: some good system of 
immigration : a reduction of the import duties 
on the necessaries of life, so that all imposts 
tending to divert labour from the cultivation 
of the staple productions, or, however in- 
directly, to increase the expense of cultivation, 
may be reduced to nominal amounts: a dimi- 
nution of the tonnage-dues on vessels, and 
converting the island into a Free Port: a 
reduction of the public expenditure, and the 
guaranteeing of the public debt, by the 
mother-country, under certain conditions 
generally specified. The suggestions de- 
serve attention. 


The British West-India Colonies in con- 
nection with Slavery, Emancipation, §e. 
By a Resident in the West Indies for 
thirteen years; with an introduction by a 
late Stipendiary Magistrate. London: 
Bisweonth, 215, Regent-street. 


The design and sentiment of this pamphlet 
are unexceptionable. It indulges, however, 
too much in generalities to enable any one to 
grasp any particular point. We understand 
that it is only the first instalment of a volume 
which it is proposed to publish in the pamphlet 
form. ‘There are some valuable hints thrown 
out respecting the necessity of an improved 
system of cultivation and the introduction of 
a drainage system on a large scale. 


American Slavery. 


An article in a new monthly periodical 
called the Metropolitan Review, published by 
Partridge and Oakey. Price 8d. It treats 
of “* Unele Tom’s Cabin” and ‘‘ Aunt Phillis’ 
Cabin,” vindicating Mrs. Stowe against the 
charges of exaggerationand unfairness brought 
against her by Mrs. Eastman, the writer of 
Aunt Phillis. 


The Anti-Slavery Advoeate. London: Wm. 
Tweedie, 3387,Strand. Price One Penny : 
stamped, Two-pence. 


A very useful, well-edited, and highly in- 
teresting periodical, especially devoted to 
disseminating information on the subject of 
American Slavery. No friend to the cause 
should be without it. 


The Friend of the Fugitive and Anti-Slavery 
Record. Thomas Murray and Son, Argyle- 
street, Glasgow. James Hogg, Edinburgh. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co., London. No. I. 
Price 1d. 


A 16mo. monthly tract, published by The 
Glasgow Female New Association for the 
Abolition of Slavery. Its object is to record 
such facts and documents as will interest and 
encourage the friends of the slave, and 
strengthen their bands in their earnest en- 
deavours to effeet the deliverance from bond- 
age of the whole family of “ Uncle Tom.” 
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ANTI-SLAVERY LECTURES. 


We have only received notices of the fol- 
lowing, delivered in Wales by the Rev. E. 
Matthews, of Wisconsin, and agent of the 
Free Baptist Mission. 

On the 7th and the 10th of April, at 
Blaince: on the 12th at Brynmawr: on the 
13th at Sirhomy : on the 2lst at Swansea, in 
the Guildhall, the Rev. E. B. Squires, the 
Vicar, in the chair, when a resolution was 
passed, instructing the chairman to write a 
letter protesting against Dr. Prime, of the 
New York Observer, sitting with the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. On the 22nd 
another meeting was held at Neath, Mr. 
Joseph Treg. Price in the chair, when the 
address’ of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society to Christian churches was 
read by the chairman and aproved of by ac- 
clamation. 

Mr. Quant, a gentleman who has resided 
many years in the Southern and Northern 
States of America, has also been delivering a 
series of lectures in various parts of the 
country. The audiences have been large and 
the deepest interest has been manifested. 








Issue or Haur A MILuIon ANTI-SLAVERY TRACTS, 


pax want of a cheap assortment of popular 
Anti-Slavery Tracts having been long felt, a 
series of eighty-three varieties, from oneto twenty- 

t pages each, are now in the press, and will 
shortly be completed, illustrated with stereotype 
‘wood-cuts. 

Sets of the series will also be printed on 
extra paper, and bound in volumes, for schools, 
libraries, &c. 

The edition wi'l consist of 500,000. 

Specimens and lists of the series will be for- 
warded, with any other information required, on 
application to 


Witson ARMISTEAD, Leeds. 





Just Published, 


HE ENGLISHMAN’S DUTY TO THE 

FREE AND ENSLAVED AMERICAN; 

A LECTURE twice delivered in Leeds, in 

hare | 1853, by Rev. CHaRLes WICKSTEED, B.A. 
Price 3d.; or with covers, 4d. 


London: Wm. Tweepte, 337, Strand. 











Just Published, 


A REPROOF OF THE AMERICAN 
CHURCH ON THE SUBJECT OF 
SLAVERY, &c., by the Bishop or Oxrorp. 
Price 3d.; stiff covers, 4d. 


London: Wa. Tweepte, 337, Strand. 





Just Published, price Sixpence, free per post for 1s. 


AMERICAN SLAVERY DISCUSSED 
IN CONGRESS: Speeches of the Hon. 
Horace Mann and the Hon. Caartes SUMNER, 
with an Introduction by Sir GeorGE STEPHEN. 
This pamphlet is the production of three men of 
high talent and great intelligence, and therefore it 
cannot fail to interest the Anti-Slavery Public. 


London: W. and F. Casu (successors to CHARLES 
GiILP1n), 5, Bishopsgate Street Without. 


ORTRAIT OF “UNCLE TOM.” A 
beautiful Steel Engraving, painted by J. A. 

FitzGERALD, and engraved by W.T. Davey. ‘This 
admirable work of art represents the Poor Negro 
looking up to Heaven in an imploring attitude, 
with eyes suffused with tears, the arms crossing 
the breast, and the Bible clasped in one hand, The 
figure is three-quarter length, and felicitously con- 
veys a true idea of negro physiognomy under its 
best. aspect, and will be found worthy of a place 
in the collection of every philanthropist. It is 
dedicated to Mrs. H. B. Stowe, and has already 
received the commendations not only of the public 
press, but of some of the most prominent friends 
of the negro slave. P 

Price—Artists’ Proofs, £1 1s.; Prints, 10s. 6d. ; 
Framed in Gold-bead frame and glass, complete, 
£1 11s. 6d. 

London: Batty, Brotners, Exchange Buildings, 
Cornhill. 
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London.—Gurney, Samuel ......... 100 0 0 
Alexander, G. W. ...... 50 0 0 
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Neatby, Joseph............ 220 
Morland, John............ —— 200 
Burchett, J. KR... —— Ss 11s 0 
Janson, William | —_— 220 
Norton, Thomas ......... 220 
Fowler, R. N.............5 ——_ 110 
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